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RECOMPENSE. 


BY WILLIAM 8. LORD. 





As some great tree, that deeper day by day 
Takes root into the earth—some hardy oak 
That firmer stands for every tempest stroke, 
And grapples with huge rocks that bar its way— 
Doth push abroad, into the winds that sway, 
New branches and new buds, which suns provoke 
To leaves of living green, until they cloak 
Ite trunk in beauty and new strength display ; 
So does the human soul, when torn with grief, 
Grow stronger for the trial and the pain, 
Reach out for truths that know not time nor change, 
And hold them fast until they bring relief, 
While hope and gladness blossom out again 


In beauty new and wonderful and strange. 
— Unity. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Province of New Brunswick, Can- 
ada, has extended municipal suffrage to 
women. On the 2nd inst., the bill, having 
passed both Houses of the Legislature, 
was signed by the Lieut.-Governor and be- 
came a law. Women (unmarried) in that 
province, as well as in Nova Scotia and 
Ontario, are now entitled to vote on the 
same terms as men in the civic elections 
this year. Here is another precedent for 
Massachusetts. ‘The St. John Globe of 
April 2nd annecunces the fact, and adds: 

‘Ladies who on ‘Tuesday desire to vote 
if entitled, should have they names added 
to the electoral list immediately at the | 
Common Clerk’s office. ‘This is, we be- | 
lieve, the tirst time in the history of our | 
city that this right has been extended to 
the fair sex. ‘lhe world moves.” 





++ 


In Connecticut, a bill allowing women 
to vote in school-district meetings passed | 
the House of Representatives on ‘Tuesday, 
April 6, by a vote of 69 to 62. 


eo 


‘The announcement of a woman suffrage 
sociable and supper Wednesday, April 21, 
in another column, is one which woman 
suffrage leagues everywhere will do well 
to note. An imperative need of the move- 
ment is organization. Nothing tends so 
much to strengthen the sovial tie which 
unites human beings, as to **hreak bread” 
together. ‘The price of tickets is made so 
low as barely to cover expenses, in order 
that no one may be excluded. As this 
will be the first sociable to be held after 
the Legislature has acted upon the wuni- 
cipal woman suffrage bill, it will affurd a 
good opportunity to consider future plans 
of action. 


o~ 
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Many will be glad to know that the bill 
raising the age of consent from ten to 
twelve years in cases of rape has not yet 
become a law in Massachusetts. It is now 
on the Senate table awaiting an additional 
bill to punish seduction. It will not be 
again considered until the Judiciary Com- 
mittee report on the latter. No hearing 
has yet been announced on the proposed 
law to punish seduction. ‘The question is 
in the hands of the Judiciary Committee. 
Of course, under these circumstances, no 
petitions to Governor Robinson to inter- 
pose his veto are yet in order, as there is 
80 far nothing to be vetoed. 
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The very general dissent from the laws 
regulating the ‘tage of consent,” and the 
introduction of bil.s to amend them, are 
wholesome signs of the times. Many wom- 
en who have never before seen or felt any 
heed of the ballot, have been aroused by 
the facts in this case. ‘They see the help- 
lessness of the position, where even meth- 
ers have no power or legal right to help 








make laws to protect their children in such 


vital cases. ‘The newspapers, religious 
and secular, have many of them protested 
strongly against the present law, and urge 
that the legal age for other contracts 
should be the legal age in this case. Every 
good measure can be carried when men 
and women can help each other. 
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‘4 rumor is current that the municipal 
suftrage bill will be recalled by the com- 
mittee on woman suffrage and that the 
members thereof will be instructed to visit 
Wyoming, Utah, and Washington ‘Terri- 
tories, and to report to the next General 
Court their views as to the actual working 
of the principle in those parts.’ So says 
he Boston Globe. Whether this rumor is in 
joke or earnest, the Legislature will be fur- 
nished by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association with tracts entitled 
‘Thirteen Years in Wyoming Territory,” 
and **Woman Suffrage in Washington Ter- 
ritory,” which contain abundant testimo- 
ny over the names of leading citizens of 
these Territories. Every governor, law- 
yers, judges, editors, clergymen,—all are 
in favor of the suffrage of women. 





Woman suffrage meetings have been 
held in Massachusetts during the past 
week at Marblehead, Quincy, East Boston, 
and Fitchburg. At East Boston, in spite 
of the rain, Mrs. Smith’s parlors were 
crowded by the Boston League last Mon- 
day evening. Miss ‘Turner presided. 
Many gentlemen were present. After an 
address by William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., 
objections were made and answered. It 
was an’excellent meeting . 


ow 
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Similar meetings will be held as follows: 
Belmont, Monday, April 12; Roxbury, 
Thursday, April 17, at 3 P. M., at the 
Universalist Chapel on Roxbury Street. 
Miss Cora Seott Pond and others will 
speak. , 











nics 

Speaking of woman suffrage and its ef- 
fects in Wyoming, at Washington, March 
24, ex-Delegate Post said : 


“The right of suffrage was originally 
extended to women as a matter of adver- 
tisement for the Territory. It served that 
purpose admirably. [think Wyoming be- 
came better known in a shorter period of 
time than any Territory in the Union, en- 
tirely through the public discussion. | was 
opposed to the experiment at first, having 
strong prejudices against the innovation. 
I now believe it has been a good thing. 
The saloon element in politics has been en- 
tirely eliminated. ‘The womeu take great 
interest in the elections. ‘They no longer 
care anything about holding office, but 
rather discourage the notion. ‘They are 
careful in their discrimination, and select 
the best men generally. Women are not 
likely to vote for anything that will tend 
to lower or degrade their husbands, and 
thus the whole tone of politics is elevated 
by their participation in the franchise.” 





oo 


‘“There is another matter which I think 
pertinent to this discussion,” said Senator 
Dolph, of Oregon, April 1, when speaking 
in favor of the bill for the admission of 
Washington Territory as a State, ‘‘and it 
is of too much importance to be left en- 
tirely unnoticed. It is something new in 
our political history. Itis full of hope for 
the women of this country and of the 
world. and full of promise for the future 
of republican institutions. 1 refer to the 
fact that in Washington Territory the right 
of suffrage has been extended to women.” 
He expressed the opinion that a constitu- 
tion and laws adopted and enacted by a 
fragment of the whole body of the people, 
but binding alike on all, was a usurpa- 
tion of the powers of government. He 
thought every citizen ‘tof suitable age and 
discretion,” who was to be subject to a 
government, had a natural right to partici- 
pate in its formation. ‘*!here ean be,” 
said he, ‘‘no government by the people 
where one-half of them are allowed no 
voice in its organization and control. I 
regard the struggle going on in this coun- 
try and elsewhere for the enfranchisement 
of women as but a continuation of the 
great struggle for human liberty which has 
from the earliest dawn of authentic histo- 
ry convulsed nations, rent kingdoms, and 
drenched battle-fields with human blood.” 


—_+oo-___—_—_ 





A good place to apply the eight-hour 
law is set forth by Harper's Weekly, in re- 
ply to a correspondent, who asks whether 
the nine hundred million dollars now 
spent annually in this country for liquors 
would not swell*to a still larger sum if an 
eight-hour law for labor should be passed 
without applying the restriction to liquor- 
saloons. Why should the seller of liquor 
be employed longer than other laborers? 
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If they need the time for recreation and in- 
struction and self-improvement, not less 
does he. Harper's says: ‘We suggest to the 
advocates of the eight-hour law that they 
demand that its blessings shall extend to 
the laborers in the saloons, and that one 
of the conditions of a license to sell liquor 
shall be, besides the Sunday restriction, a 
limitation of the labor of selling to the 
same time which shall be thought best for 
other labor.” ‘This would limit the hours 
of labor where there is most need. 
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When it was suggested to place the Mar- 
tineau Statue on the Common, a lady zeal- 
ous in the movement was discussing the 
matter in the aldermanie ante room one 
day. One of the city fathers, with a more 
intimate knowledge of paving than of art, 
interrupted with, ** Who made this statue?” 
‘*Miss Anne Whitney,” the lady replied, 
“the same sculptor who made the statue 
of Sam Adams in Dock Square.” ‘No 
woman made that statuey’ the alderman 
asserted. Somewhat chagrined, the lady 
rejoined : “*I cannot be mistaken, for I saw 
the model in Miss Whitney's studio.” 
“Well,” retorted the alderman, ‘I know 
better. ‘That statue was made by the 
Chicopee foundry, and if you go down 
there, you'll see the name onit.” The lady 
did not attempt to explain. 





The story of the Rock Springs massacre 
has been published in the Traveller by Mrs. 
S. L. Baldwin, a returned missianary from 
China. The only palliation of our disgrace 
lies in the fact that the mob was composed 
wholly of foreigners. But, as a Wyom- 
ing exchange points out, the weakness of 
the Chinese, like that of the women, lies 
in the fact that they have no votes. Says 
the editor: 

‘There will be no senatorial eer into 
the massacre of Chinamen in Wyoming. 
No impassioned orator will recount the in- 
cidents of the een | deed, and no party 
platform-builder will demand anything 
concerning it. When Congress assembles, 
no investigation, costing thousands of dol- 
lars, will be ordered, and no newspaper, 
anxious to foment strife, Will employ ro- 
mancing correspondents to make the case 
worse than it was. Why? Because the 
Chinaman has no vote and no friends. He 
is not closely bound up in the history of 
either political party. No party capital is 
to be made of his woes, though his blood 
may flow in rivers.” 

Women, too, are murdered, robbed, se- 
duced, and outraged continually without 
adequate legal protection. Both cases are 
‘object lessons” entitled, ‘The Value of a 


Vote.” 
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An adjourned meeting of those inter- 
ested in the projected building for the la- 
dies’ gymnasium, on the Back Bay, will be 
held at Miss Allen's gymnasium, 503 Wash- 
ington Street, Friday, April 9, at 3.30 
P.M. Attendance is earnestly requested 
of all who recognize the importance of 
placing this successful and admirable 
school on a firm foundation by securing a 
permanent building especially adapted to 
its purposes, 





WOMEN AS RIOTERS. 


Two anonymous correspondents have 
lately replied in the columns of the Bos- 
ton Transcript to a letter from Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, in which she expressed the belief 
that women as a class were on the side of 
peace, honesty, and good order, and that 
woman suffrage would have a good effect 
on city government. 

The first anonymous correspondent as- 
serts that the recent anti-Chinese riots in 
Seattle took place with “the participa- 
tion and encouragement of women.” Will 
**How So” please give his or her authority 
for this statement? None of the accounts 
that I have seen in the papers hint that any 
woman took part in the riots. And if it 
should be shown that a few women did 
mingle with the mob, how would that af- 
fect the statement that ‘‘women as a class” 
are on the side of peace and order? ‘lhe 
riots in Seattle, W. T’., where women are 
voters, were certainly no worse than those 
which have taken place in California and 
Oregon, where women are not allowed to 
vote. But the promptness and determina- 
tion with which the rioters were put down 
in Seattle called out general commenda- 
tiou. The Boston Herald said that in this 
respect Washington Territory might serve 
as a model to other parts of the country. 

The second anonymous correspondent 
says that the advocates of suffrage claim 
for women a moral superiority over men. 
The suftragists. as [ understand It, do not 
claim that a good woman is better than a 
good man. They do claim that the vicious 
and disorderly class is smaller among wom- 








en than among men, and this is not a mat- 
ter of *‘assumption.” but of simple statis- 
tics. Four-fifths of the inmates of our 
prisons and jails are men, and this in a 
community where much more than half 
the population a:e women. 

The second anonymous correspondent 
also says that fathers love their children. 
No one doubts it. But it is a matter of 
general observation that the love of a moth- 
er for her children is usually more inti- 
mate, intense, and tender than that of a 
father. The father is more immediately 
engaged in supporting the children, the 
mother in training them. ‘This, very like- 
ly, is why the business and money aspect 
of a public question generally strikes a 
man more strongly than its moral aspect; 
while with a women the reverse is the 
case. Not long ago, the mayor of Louis- 
ville, Ky., entered upon an active cam- 
paign against the gamblers of that city. 
He was brought to a standstill by a peti- 
tion of prominent citizens, who begged 
him to desist, on the ground that the com- 
mercial interests of the city would suffer if 
the gamblers were interfered with, ‘I'rade 
would go elsewhere if traders who came 
to Louisville on business could not amuse 
themselves during their stay. A similar 
remonstrance from prominent citizens con- 
fronted the mayor of St. Paul a few years 
ago, when he made.an effort to break up 
certain houses of ill-fame. In this case 
the business interests of the city furnished 
the plea. The wives of those “prominent 
citizens” could not have been induced to 
sign such a petition. Laws in the inter- 
est of good morals are not enforced, be- 
cause a certain class of voters has a_busi- 
ness interest in breaking them, while no 
class of voters has an immediate business 
interest in seeing them enforced. Now, it 
is the business of most women to bring up 
a family to be good and useful citizens, 
and as a rule they are trying to do it. 
Their votes would be almost a unit against 
everything which they recognize as dan- 
gerous to their children. A mother’s eyes 
are keen where her business interests are 
concerned. Chief-Justice Greene, of Wash- 
ington Territory, was asked by what prin- 
ciples the woman voters seemed to be 
guided. He said, ‘It is as if the women 
asked, whatever question comes up, how 
it will affect the home, and they decide 
that as a thing is good or bad for the home, 
it is good or bad for the nation.” 

A little squib that has been going the 
rounds of the papers illustrates my point, 
though in a humorously exaggerated form. 
“Quick, quick, Reuben!” cu agitated mouth- 
er exclaims, “trun for the doctor! Baby 
has swallowed a nickle!” “A nickle! Is 
that all? Why, you make as much fuss as if 
it werea twenty-dollar gold piece. Be calm, 
Rebecca,” her husband replies. Under 
most city governments, the interests of the 
home are apt to be postponed to those of 
any trade or profession, even the least re- 
spectable. May not this be because the 
housekeepers and home-makers, alone of 
all professions, are’ not represented by 








votes ? A. 8. B. 
— Boston Transcript. 
+ oe 
MORE TESTIMONY FROM WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 


Miss Narcissa E. White, of Pennsylva- 
nia, an active W. C. T. U. worker, has been 
visiting Washington ‘Territory and person- 
ally investigating the operations of the new 
order of things. She expresses her con- 
clusions in the Union Signal, as follows :— 

‘Had [ never been in favor of woman 
suffrage, I certainly should be a most en- 
thusiastic convert now, after seeing its 
practical workings and results. ‘The best 
women here take part in politics. After 
consulting with very many people about 
its effects, I have heard only one verdict 
(except from the liquor-dealers), and that 
is emphatically in its favor. 

‘*And surely this Legislature of Wash- 
ington Territory shows in its general mor- 
al character the purifying eftects of wom- 
an’s ballot. It is the first Legislature wom- 
en have helped to elect, and I am told on 
all sides that it is the most moral Legisla- 
ture, personally, that ever sat in Washing- 
ton Territory. 

“One great argument against woman 
suffrage has been that it would make men 
lose their chivalrous respect for our sex, 
or unwilling to extend to us those delicate 
courtesies which we so much appreciate. 
How entirely has it shown the reverse! I 
shall never forget the kindly courtesy 
shown me by senators and members of the 
Legislature of my own loved State, and 
yet I never realized before how deferen- 
tial men could be to women until I came 
here. 

“I have no time nor space to give partic- 
ulars, but I feel now that the richest boon 
I cduld desire for my own dear Pennsyl- 
vania would be suffrage in the hands of 
woman.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. W. R. NICHOLSON, wife of the 
bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
devotes nearly all her time to charitable 
and benevolent organizations. 

Mrs. CusTER, widow of General Custer, 
is a resident of New York, and to her so- 
cial graces adds fine literary tastes and 
achievement. She is now a correspondent 
of the Chicago Tribune. 

Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, president of 
the National Woman’s Christian ‘Temper- 
ance Union, is again at her home in Evans- 
ton, Ill., where she expects to remain for 
the yreater part of the spring. 

MARGERY DEANE (Mrs. Pitman, of 
Newport) has just been wade an honora- 
ry member of the 8S. P. C. A., in consider- 
ation of her good work in behalf of ani- 
mals, both here and in Newport. 

LOUISE MICHEL, the famous revolution- 
ary leader in France, announces that she 
will shortly retire to her former place of 
exile in New Caledonia, and devote the re- 
mainder of her life to teaching. 

THE CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY is 
more than a respectable artist, and has 
been working hard in her studio lately. 
She has just finished several admirable 
portraits which prove that she has profited 
greatly by the lessons of her favorite paint- 
er, Angeli. Reproductions of three clever ' 
drawings by the Crown Princess appeared 
the other day in a German periodical. 

Miss AMELIE RIvEs, of Virginia, who 
has stepped into the rank of novelists, is 
the daughter of Alfred C. Rives, a well- 
known railroad official and eminent civil 
engineer, and granddaughter of Wm. C. 
Rives, of Virginia, who represented the 
United States as minister to France. Her 
story in the March Atlantic is entitled **A 
Brother to Dragons.” Miss Rives has 
spent several years in Mobile, and has fre- 
quently visited New Orleans, where she 
has numerous relations. 

‘THE PRINCESS OF WALES has been pre- 
sented, as a memento of the opening of the 
Mersey ‘Tunnel, a bracelet which is a cley- 
er representation of a section of the tun- 
nel. The arch, surmounted by the Prin- 
cess’ coronet, was formed by a circle of 
brilliants, the entrance was of black enam- 
el, and a fine diamond illustrated the line 
of perspective. The open gold band was 
interwoven with a brief inscription, and 
on either side of the central ornament ap- 
peared the monogram of her Royal High- 
ness. ‘he value of the present is esti- 
mated at 700 guineas. 

Miss MARTIN and Miss INGALSsBE, of 
San Francisco, under the firm name of 
Martin & Ingalsbe, announce their readi- 
ness to undertake household decoration in 
all its branches, and to fill orders for articles 
employed in this field, making a specialty 
of classic forms of ornument, curios of all 
kinds, and artistic draperies. Miss Martin 
has been for five years in close relations 
with Mrs. Dora Wheeler, of the Associated 
Artists of New York, and is the San Fran- 
cisco agent for that lady’s famous deco- 
rated silks, which come in the most ex- 
quisite shades and patterns, and are in- 
comparable for decorative purposes. 

Miss JEANNETTE D. BALDWIN, of Moore’s 
Hill, Ind., who invented and patented a 
‘back rest” to be attached to piano stools, 
has organized a company and engaged in 
the manufacture of her invention at Cin- 
cinnati. The **Baldwin Back Rest” is con- 
structed according to hygienic principles, 
and supports the back exactly at the point 
where the most important nerves enter the 
spine, removing all strain from this part 
of the body, and preventing the peculiar 
weaknesses in women arising from sitting 
for hours without support for the back. 
It can be attached to any piano, organ, or 
office-stool, and is readily adjusted. 

Miss Mary N. MURFREE (Charles Eg- 
bert Craddock), so pleasantly remembered 
in Bostou, was recently entertained at a 
reception by Mr. and Mrs. Dimmock, of 
St. Louis. Miss Murfree is below the medi- 
um height, with a slender figure, betoken- 
ing nervous energy. She has a shapely 
head. Her eyes andmouthare small. Her 
sister, Miss Funnie Murfree, was with her. 
Her mother, a pleasant, elderly woman, 
stood near her two daughters, and met their 
friends and admirers with all the grace 
and charm of manner that characterized 
her when she stood in the White House 
and assisted at President Jackson’s recep- 
tions. Mr. Murfree, a tall, patriarchal 
Tennessean, showed the pardonable pride 
he felt in his daughter’s success, and re- 
ceived many congratulations, to which he 
responded with courtly grace. 
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A question of vital iniportance, not only 
to the unfortunates most concerned in 
our own country, as well as in our vast 
colonies and dependencies, but vital to all 
women the world over, was decided in the 
House of Commons yesterday. A resolu- 
tion proposed by Mr. Stansfeld to the effect 
that the Contagious Diseases Acts ought to 
be repealed, was passed unanimously. 

The struggle against these iniquitous 
acts, degrading to women, and demoraliz- 
ing to both men and women, has been 
going on for seventeen years. Many pages 
of the Times could be filled with the mere 
titles of the petitions praying for repeal, 
and though such a passing record in the 
papers is all the publie notice accorded to 
this form of the popular voice, the multi- 
tude of signatures represent an incaleula- 
ble amount of effort freely and faithfully 
given. It was not inaptly said that the 
work supplied a sort of religion to those 
engaged in it, which *ta plain man, like 
the speaker, Mr. Campbell Bannerman 
(our Secretary of War), could not under- 
stand.” ‘lruly it needed the real religion 
which inspires the enthusiasm of human- 
ity, to engage in this crusade. ‘To rebind 
tw the human family the outcasts who are 
the most down-trodden and in that sense 
the jeast of God's creatures, is indeed a re- 
ligious work, and its triumph is worthy of 
a Te Deum. 

The Ladies’ National Association (of 
which Mrs. Butler is president), and all 
the kindred societies of men and women, 
of working men and thinking men, and 
naturally of all women but those who are 
ignorant of the question, have won this 
victory ; and, to quote Mr. Stead, this great 
achievement has been won, not merely 
without any help from the press, but in 
face of a persistent conspiraey of silence, 
broken only now and then by outbursts of 
scandslous abuse. ‘The House of Com- 
mons is far in advance of the journalists 
on this question. Seldom has such a great 
moral and political advance been won in 
our time, in which the press has played so 
contemptible a réle The memorable oc- 
easion is thus graphically described : 

MR. STANSFELD’S TRIUMPH. 

Those simple, foolish people who have 
for so maby years preferred to be *‘in the 
right with two or three’? concerning the 
criminality of the State in facilitating the 
commission of vice, rather than in the 
wrong with an overwhelming and con- 
temptuous majority, were permitted to en- 
joy a rare triumph in the House of Com- 
mous last night. After a debate which 
lasted only two hours, and which really 
had its fate sealed within the first half- 
hour, the Contagious Diseases Acts were 
practically swept off the statute-book with- 
out protest from any quarter of the House. 
All that the upholders of the degrading 
and discredited legislation ventured to 
fight for—of course, in the interest of ‘the 
services’’—was that the hospitals should 
be kept open by the Government for the 
sake of voluntary patients; but the re- 
pealers, now that they joyfully knew their 
power, equally as in the days when they 
pitifully knew their weakness, would not 
listen to compromise, but insisted that the 
Acts which disgraced the name and fame 
of England must disappear from the reec- 
ord, without leaving a title of reminiscence 
behind. And the repealers won the battle 
at every point; for all that the Govern- 
ment has consented to do is to revert to 
the old plan of granting to local authori- 
ties subsidies towards the cost of maintain- 
ing order and health in towns where large 
bodies of soldiers and sailors are massed. 
In the presence of a well-tilled House, Mr. 
Stansfeld (who had ut his right hand his 
able and energetic lieutenant, Professor 
Stuart) spoke for some twenty minutes 
with almost dramatic fervor. In the course 
of the seventeen long years over which 
this arduous campaign has run, Mr. Stans- 
feld has periodically impeached the obnox- 
ious Actsin a spirit and language which re- 
called Lloyd Garrison’s indictment of the 
Constitution of the United States ‘‘as a 
covenant with death and an agreement with 
hell.” If Mr. Stansfeld did not greatly 
trouble the House with argument last night, 
if he failed to hcap up to the full measure 
the iniquity of the Acts, it was because he 
felt that he was at last fighting a winning 
fight, that he was at last on the eve of a final 
victory. The secret of his long-postponed 
success was not far to seek. ‘The key to it 
was to be discovered ina direct and un- 
wearied appeal to the conscience of the 
people of this country. In the brief speech, 
distinguished by an admirable distinctness 
of utterance, in which the Secretary of 
War, immediately following Mr. Stans- 
feld, announced that the Government 
would support the motion, ‘‘as a matter of 
course,” (the ‘tof course” stage had been 
reached at last!) Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man boldly acknowledged the great factor 
to which we owe the changed attitude of 
the Government and the House. ‘The na- 
tion,” observed Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 
‘thas declared against State interference 
with vice.” The crowded radical benches 
and the large muster of friends of Repeal 
in other parts of the House told their own 
tale. ‘The ‘‘vote” proved its power—neither 
**services,’’ nor departments, nor govern- 
ments, nor parliaments, can withstand it 
when it is once intelligently and deter- 
minedly exercised. The old Houses hated 
vice ‘‘in the abstract, from stem to stern ;” 
the new House hate it likewise in detail 

—which marks a great difference, as the 
country will recognize to-day. 

Sir John Kennaway’s amendment in fa- 


Mr. Puleston and Sir William Crossman as 
representative of garrison towns, and by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Lord George 
Hamilton, and Mr. W. H. Smith in their 
anxiety for the welfare of the ‘‘services,” 
and opposed briefly by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman, and Mr. Joicey, a 
new north country member, was lost by a 
majority of 114 (for, 131; against, 245). 
After Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s speech, 
the debate had been flat, stale, and un- 
profitable; in fact, it was almost painfully 
obvious that all chance of fighting had 
been taken out of the question by the re- 
sults of the election. The opponents of 
repeal were now driven to shelter their de- 
sires under the cloak of philanthropy; 
they were full of anxiety for the health of 
the poor creatures who sutfe:ed so terribly 
under the administration of the Acts, when 
few words of sympathy fell to their share 
from the friends of ‘the services.” But 
the cloak did not serve its purpose. And 
the division onthe amendment sufficed for 
the supporters of the Acts; they allowed 
the motion itself to pass almost nem. con.— 
surely a gratifying ending to a very dis- 
creditable and disagreeable business. As 
was fit, Mr. Gladstone, during whose first 
administration the Acts were initiated, led 
the way to the lobby where the host of re- 
pealers bravely blotted them out of exist- 
ence. 

‘The sympathy of the spectator could not 
fail to go out at such a moment to Mr. 
Stansfeld, who, at atime when the cause of 
purity, morality. and liberty was “in seem- 
ing lost,” and men there were who “to the 
cunning enemy gave up their swords,” 
*seorned their gifts. and fame, and power 
of gold,” and, like Wendell Phillips in the 
yvreat struggle across the sea, “humbly 
joined the weaker part,” and was **fanatic 
named and fool.” It must have been a 
glad momentto Mr. Stansfeld—one golden 
hour of his life. Perhaps his reward is not 
fur off; there were those present who at- 
tached significance to the fact that at the 
close of the debate he crossed over to and 
passed out of the House in the company 
of the Prime Minister. Nor can we forget 
the devoted ladies in the gallery, who 
early heard the ery of their ‘sisters in 
chains,” and through whose veins the 
roused blood has **rushed like red lava” to 
some purpose. Amid ‘hatred, scofling, 
and abuse,” they have played a noble and 
enduring part, which will only stand out 
the more boldly by reason of the graceless- 
ness with which their victory is announced 
by some of the newspapers this morning. 
‘There is no great evil which does not bring 
its compensation. Sv the repealers, both 
men and wamen, may find joyful consola- 
tion in the belief that had they not had 
this great battle to fight, the Belgian 
traffic, in all probability, would still have 
been flourishing, the Criminal law amend- 
ment Act would have been an unknown 
statute, and the cause of purity and mo- 
rality would have been languishing, if not 
dead, instead of being, as at this moment, 
full of vitality and bright promise. 

Last evening a largely attended meeting 
of the Ladies’ National Association for the 
Abolition of Government Regulation of 
Vice was held in St. James’s Hall. The 
president, Mr. Stansfeld, M. P., congratu- 
lated the meeting on the success of his 
motion in the House of Commons, and 
said that he looked forward to the speedy 
passing of a Repeal Bill. A remarkable 
tribute to woman’s work was given this 
morning by Bishop Southwell, who pre- 
sided at a Conference of the National Vig- 
ilance Association held at Exeter Hall. 
After alluding to the valuable help of wom- 
en in the Association, he referred to the 
C. D. Acts. The success, he said, which 
had attended the repeal of this false and 
unjust legislation had shown that the po- 
litical skill and determined perseverance 
of woman was a very great power, and 
could succeed in effecting, even in face 
of very determined opposition, improve- 
ments which did not a short time ago 
seem within human power to achieve. 


At the meeting of subscribers and 
friends of the Helen Prideaux Memorial 
Fund mentioned in my last letter, it was 
decided to found a prize for a medical 
woman who had completed her studies, to 
help her on in her career,—the prize to be 
given every second or third year. Sir 
Wm. Gull presided, and after acknowl- 
edging first his opposition and then his 
conversion to women doctors, he added, 
“The work of women, conducted as Dr. 
Prideaux and others of her colleagues had 
shown it could be conducted, would favor- 
ably react upon the whole profession.” 

For the first time in the Church of Eng- 
land, last month the Bishop of London, 
Dr. Temple, ordained three ladies as 
deaconesses in St. Michael’s Church, Pad- 
dington, six clergy assisted, and forty or 
fifty deaconesses and sisters and a large 
congregation were present. 

Following the example of the Irish Col- 
leges of Physicians and of Surgeons, 
whose examinations and diplomas are 
open to women, the Scotch Colleges of 
both these medical professions have opened 
their qualifications to women, and are 
thus about to atone for the unmanly con- 
duct of the Edinburgh Medical Students 
in 1869-73. Since this latter date, women 
have been excluded at Edinburgh. This 
amende honorable is to begin next October. 
Ladies wishing to join the medical classes 
must apply to Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake, 





Bruntsfield Large, Edinburgh. 





is a report of progress in our colleges at 
Cambridge from a Manchester correspond- 
ent. 


“Newnham College contemplates a fur- 
ther exten-ion. It is already possessed of 
a north and a south hall, presided over by 
Miss Clough and Miss Helen Gladstone re- 
spectively, and now a third hall is to be 
built, communicating with the north hall 
by a covered way. Miss Clough has al- 
ways been of the opinion that a number of 
small halls or colleges are preferable to 
one large one, and the enlargement of 
Newnham has proceeded on this principle. 
There is already a third house in occupa- 
tion, called the Red House, whose occu- 
pants will, it is to be presumed, migrate 
to the new hall when itis built. Newn- 
ham will then have accommodations for 
about 150 students. Girton College has 
over 70, and the authorities are also think- 
ing of enlarging their buildings. A lady 
has left them a large legacy, no less than 
£10,000—a_ splendid windfall. In 1869 
Girton College was opened at Hitchin, half- 
way between London and Cambridge. with 
five students. At Hitchin the College re- 
mained for four years, migrating to Gir- 
ton, near Cambridge, in 1878. One of the 
students in residence at the time of the re- 
moval, Miss Welsh, is now mistress of the 
college. Miss Welsh was an assistant 
mistress in the High School for Girls in 
this city for a year or two. 

“It is said that Miss Gamble’s legacy 
to Girton, the proceeds of the sale of her 
laces, diamonds, fans, watches. and other 
fancy urticles will amount to £50,000." 

Here is some art news from Manchester : 

‘*Miss Isabel Dacre's portrait of Miss 
Becker, in the exhibition of the Manches- 
ter Academy. deserves all the praise that 
the critics have bestowed upon it. It is- 
what we should expect women’s art of the 
highest kind to be—a work of feeling. 
‘The delicate shades of expression conveyed 
in the face are evidence of both skill and 
discernment on the part of the artist. It 
is just this point at which nine out of 
ten portrait-painters fail; they do not 
catch an expression which may be fleeting, 
but which, coming and going like cloud 
and sunshine, often makes the beauty of a 
face. 

It is no small credit to Manchester 
and its neighborhood to have produced 
two such portrait-painters as Miss Dacre 
and Mr. Partington. It isa comfort to 
think that our gloomy surroundings do 
not quench the artistic instinet, and to 
learn that it can struggle successfully 
against what must be trying circum- 
stances. Portrait-painting is on the whole 
a natural outcome of the art of the district, 
for beauty of scenery is difficult to find, 
while for a study of faces Manchester pre 
sents ample opportunity. 

I am glad to see Miss E. Gertrude ‘Thom- 
son’s design for a stained-glass window in 
the exhibition. The Cheltepham Girls’ 
College will be fortunate when it possesses 
the series of windows designed by Miss 
Thompson and Mr. Shields, and represent- 
ing the career of Spenser’s **Britomart.” 
A design for stained glass necessarily 
looks somewhat thin and bare in a room 
full of finished pictures, but those who 
stay near it long enough for this first im- 
pression to pass away, will see that Miss 
‘Thomson has produced a very fine draw- 
ing, good both in form and conception. 
One longs for the color which should com- 
plete it. Here is another Manchester lady 
artist who has taken a special line of her 
own. Weall know her dainty fairy fig- 
ures, and we are glad to see that, beautiful 
as they are, they do not express all the 
power of her art. 

‘The Princess of Wales and the Queen of 
Sweden are subscribers to a fund for the 
erection of a Scandinavian Sailors’ Tem- 
perance Home in East London in connec- 
tion with a most interesting and heroic 
work amongst Norse seamen in the port of 
London carried on by a Swedish lady, Miss 
Agnes Hedenstrom. 

The brief though bitter Bulgarian and 
Servian war is happily over. An incident 
that has been often repeated in war his- 
tory is here recorded : 

A BULGARIAN HEROINE. 

The Widdin correspondent of the St. 
Petersburg Novosti sends to that news- 
paper the following account of a young 
Bulgarian girl who took an active part in 
the late war against Servia, distinguished 
herself at Slivnitza and at Pirot, and re- 
ceived two crosses for bravery. Previous- 
ly to the outbreak of hostilities she joined 
a company of militia—such companies 
were then forming in various parts of Bul- 
garia—and accompanied it to the southern 
frontier in the hope of there meeting with 
the enemy. During some time she man- 
aged to conceal her sex, for her comrades 
took her to be a youth with an effeminate 
face, of which there were many such to be 
met with among the militia. Only the 
commander of her company knew her se- 
eret; she was obliged to disclose it to him 
when the company set out upon its march, 
and he appears to have loyally kept it to 
himself. In all exercises, parades, and re- 
views she took part jointly with her male 
comrades. At last, when Servia declared 
war against Bulgaria, the heroine took 
part in the forced march into Servia, 
foughf at the battle of Slivnitza, and join- 
ed in the attack upon Pirot. During the 
fight she did all she could to encourage 
her comrades, and they, in return, unani- 
mously voted to her the company’s medal 
for bravery. When, in consequence of the 





her place of domicile before the war, 
where she acts as servant to an old lady. 
She says that should the Servians begin 
another war she will, again fight against 
them, but in her woman's attire, for it is 
not worth while to change one’s dress for 
such an enemy. 

Our new Parliament, which is much 
praised by Mr. Gladstone and others for 
its working capacity, gives us good hopes 
for our woman suffrage bill. R. M. 
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LETTER FROM CUBA. 


HAVANA, MARCH 20, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

It seems extraordinary that a place not 
more than ten hours distant from one of 
our own ports (Key West) should be as 
utterly unlike America and things Ameri- 
can as Havanais. You are landed from 
your steamer (which anchors in the mid- 
dle of the bay) by means of large, wide 
row-boats with sails, which throng around 
the ship to take you off. When you reach 
the wharf and take the little victoria 
coaches which have now universally sup- 
planted the volantes as a means of con- 
veyance, you drive along streets so nar- 
row that it seems barely possible for two 
vehicles to pass,—yet these are the princi- 
pal business streets of Havana. The shops 
on each side look as if they were a part of 
the street itself. There are no windows, 
no glass, and the whole front of the store 
is occupied by a large door, which is 
thrown open during business hours. The 
floor of the shop is on a level with the 
street. ‘The actual sidewalks are not more 
than a foot wide; they look like large 
curbstones. ‘l'wo men cannot pass on a 
sidewalk. If you want to go by. you 
must step down into the middle of the 
street, or aside into one of the shops, it 
doesn’t matter which. Awnings are 
stretched across these narrow thorough- 
fares from shop to shop. ‘The entire street 
is thus often entirely protected from the 
sun for several consecutive squares. ‘The 
stores are designated not so much by 
their number or location as by their names. 
If you wantacigar, you step iuto the **For- 
get-me-not” (no me olvides) to buy it. If 
you need a handkerchief, you ask for it at 
“The Blue Dahlia.” If your wife wants a 
fan, she is directed to **The Siren,” or if it 
is a new dress that she desires, she seeks it 
at **The Little Girl’ (La Nifla), or if you 
want some quinine pills, youtry your best 
to make your bad Spanish understood at 
‘The National Integrity.” The cab fare 
is very cheap, only forty cents in the de- 
preciated Cuban currency (equal to sixteen 
cents of our money) to go to any part of 
thecity. Still, if you feel very economical, 
you take ‘**The Public Welfare” in the 
shape of a shabby omnibus, and are rat- 
tled over the stones after a pair of the thin- 
nest and most forlorn-loeking horses that 
your eyes ever beheld. 

One enterprising cigar-shop is dedicated 
“To the 20th Century.” ‘The Sylph” al- 
lures you to buy gloves at very low prices, 
which inducement, however, is entirely 
fictitious, as you find after you try it. 
Your thirst for knowledge is to be quenched 
by an indiscriminate collection of second- 
hand books at ‘Jesus of the Mountain.” 
High prices are asked everywhere, and you 
have to chaffer for some time before vou 
can purchase at the ordinary market rates, 
which are not low at the best. It is said 
that there are a few stores where the price 
is fixed and not departed from. I did not 
find these establishments. The best streets 
are paved with Belgian pavement, like 
those of New York, but some of the less 
important are obstructed by ruts and even 
sloughs which we would consider bad in a 
country road. Many of the signs and ad- 
vertisements look extremely comical. No 
place on the Prado or Campo de Marte is 
too sacred for an enticing description of 
the good qualities of the ‘*Pildores de Dr. 
Bloom,” while the advantages of a certain 
American railway are shown to the guests 
of our hotel by a map pasted upside down 
upon the wall of the bar-room. Evidently 
these Cubans have an accurate knowledge 
of the geography of the United States. 

I have just seen a printed wash-list of the 
hotel Pasaji. It runs thus: Shirts, 30c., 
linen coats—white, 40c.,—colored, 30c., 
variosshapes, 30c., &c., &c. Everything 
that these Cubans cannot find a name for 
seems to be huddled together under this 
queer title of ‘‘variosshapes.” ‘The vehi- 
cles used in the streets to carry passengers 
are, as I have said, little victorias of Eng- 
lish build. These have superseded the 
Cuban volantes entirely. Ihave only seen 
oue volante during a week's stay in Hava- 
ha. It consists of an enormous pair of 
shafts twenty-five or thirty feet long, with 
a horse and rider at one end, an enormous 
pair of wheels eight feet high at the other ; 
something like a one-seated buggy between 
the wheels and the horse. You see many 
little horses staggering through the streets 
under loads of fodder so big that it looks 
like a load of hay going by itself. You can 








cow around and milking her in front of the 
door. 

Previous accounts have given a sad pic. 
ture of the condition of the women of Cuba, 
They have been represented as having been 
brought up in great ignorance and almost 
Oriental seclusion. It has been said that 
they are taught nothing but embroidery 
and deportment, and are trained to believe 
that their chief care in life should be to 
protect themselves from the snares of men; 
that their main occupation is to fan them. 
selves, and talk to their guests from the 
rows of chairs on the other side of the 
room at a safe distance; that they were, in 
short, mere puppets, who were to look and 
act as pretty as possible, but who were to 
know nothing, and were to take no part in 
the real business of life. If this descrip. 
tion of the women of Cuba was ever true, 
the time has long passed. During the 
Cuban war a large number of the best 
families on the island came to the United 
States. ‘These returned to Cuba, bringing 
with them many American notions as to 
the proper duties of women. Considerable 
numbers of Cuban girls are educated in 
the United States at the present time, and 
it goes without saying that women who 
have been accustomed to our larger liberty 
can never be restricted to the close limits 
described above. I must say the Cuban 
ladies with whom I liave conversed have 
been women of much more than ordinary 
intelligence. A large number speak either 
French or English, and many of them both 
languages. A Cuban lady tells me that 
she is as busy here as ever she was when 
she lived in New York; that the times of 
idleness are past. The women act in so- 
ciety with the same freedom, and in much 
the same manner, as well-bred people else- 
where. In public places they have to be 
more cautious than with us, and you rarely 
see a Cuban lady walking upon the street, 
Men have not quite the same respect for 
them. ‘They will make remarks ina lady’s 
presence praising her beauty, &c. I was 
quite embarrassed one night at a ball when 
the floor manager took me near several la- 
dies, and in a tone of voice which could be 
eusily heard by them, praised their faces, 
their dresses, &c., much as a man would 
do who was showing off the fine points of 
a horse. 

When I dropped in at the University one 
day, I stumbled upon one of the lecture- 
rooms where a young woman was belng 
examined by one of the medical professors 
for the degree of madrone, in the presence 
of a large number of men and women. I 
afterward learned that all the courses are 
now thrown open equally to both sexes. 
There are several female students in the 
school of pharmacy, one in law, one in 
medicine, and two or three in the schools 
of science and belles-lettres. Prof. Poey 
tells me that this is quite a new thing, but 
when these young ladies complete their 
respective courses, they will be entitled to 
the same degrees as the men, and can prac- 
tise their respective professions under the 
same conditions. Prof. Castellanos, how- 
ever, thought that a further change would 
have to be made before they could prac- 
tise law or medicine. ‘There are none yet in 
Cuba in either of these professions. Prof. 
Poey said that at first he found some difti- 
culty with the new arrangement, from the 
fact that the attention of the young men 
was too much diverted by looking at the 
young women, but that the latter conducted 
themselves very modestly and becomingly, 
and he seemed to think it was beginning to 
turn out all right. 

I was, however, much interested in the 
discussion between two of the other in- 
structors in the University, as to the out- 
come of the effort to give medical instruc- 
tion to women. It seemed impossible to 
both these gentlemen that women could 
ever become doctors. Illustrations were 
furnished me, showing that the step was 
impracticable. In view of the results of 
our own experience, their arguments 
sounded very funny, but I could not but 
remember that they reflected exactly my 
own views upon the same question twenty 
years ago. I think wecan read very clear- 
ly the future history of the progress of the 
woman question in Cuba, by the light of 
our own past. It may take more than 
twenty years, however, for the Cubans to 
reach the point which we occupy to-day. 
Spaniards move more slowly than Ameri- 
eans. Indeed, the admission of women to 
the University is more than I should have 
expected from them at the present time. 

The ladies of Havana are gradually dis- 
carding the national Spanish costume, the 
black dress and mantilla, and are dressing 
like our own women. This, I think, is to 
be regretted. ‘There is no more becoming 
costume than that which they are discard- 
ing. 

Slavery is practically extinct. At the 
close of the civil war there were about 
400,000 slaves in Cuba. There are now 
not more than 50,000, and these will all 
be free within two years. The slave-trade 
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was carried on here until a very late peri- 
od, long after it had been effectually sup- 
pressed in the United States. Slavery 
ysed to exist here in its most terrible form. 
The principal part of the work upon the 
sugar plantations is done between January 
and July, when the mills are kept running 
night and day, and slaves were not allowed 
more than four hours’ rest out of the 
twenty-four. They were locked up at 
night in the slaves’ quarters, and often 
prutally punished. The price of newly 
imported slaves was low, the mortality 
was great, births were very infrequent, 
and the duration of life upon these planta- 
tions was so much shortened that the mar- 
ket value of aslave was greatly depreciated 
if he had worked even for a short time in 
the sugar-fields. When the slave-trade 
ceased, negroes became more valuable, and 
greater care was taken of them. Still they 
were brutally flogged, and often ill-treated. 
There used to be a place in Havana where 
slave-owners sent their slaves to be pun- 
ished. ‘The screams of the victims could 
be heard in the streets. ‘This is now done 
away with, and I understand that flogging 
is prohibited under all cireumstances. A 
slave, however, even in the worst days of 
slavery, had the right to have himself 
valued, and to purchase his freedom at the 
price fixed, or to procure any other mas- 
ter who was willing to purchase bim at 
that price. The slavery which still exists 
is called ‘*patronato,” and the master is 
required to pay the slave a small monthly 
compensation in addition to board, cloth- 
ing, and medical attendance. 

Political imprisonment is also mostly 
over. I heard that there were five or six 
prisoners stillin MorroCastle. ‘Then even 
this statement was denied, and it was said 
that there are none left. Cubans have en- 
tire liberty to organize clubs for political 
purposes. Many talked of annexation to 
the United States. Indeed, I found that 
ultimate annexation to our country was 
the hope of nearly all the native Cubans 
with whom I conversed. ‘*You have only 
to open your mouth and we will enter it,” 
said one of them. Yours faithfully, 

Wm. D. FOULKE. 


———$_$<@>—$—————— 
WOMEN’S STATUS IN INDIANA, 


At the Women’s Congress held in Des 
Moines, Iowa, last fall, Mrs. Lois G. Huf- 
ford stated that, ‘Among the women of 
Indiana there is a widespread intellectual 
activity, an evident determination to pre- 
pare themselves for the wise discharge of 
all duties which may sooner or later de- 
yolve upon them in the progress of ad- 
vancing civilization under republican in- 
stitutions.” She added: 


The legal status of women in Indiana re- 
mains substantially the same as reported 
one year ago. Investigation by the last 
Legislature revealed gross mismanage- 
ment among the officers of the Knights- 
town Home for Soldiers’ Orphans and for 
Feeble-Minded Children. Unfortunately 
fur both, they are associated under one 
roof and one Board of Control. A bill 
was passed providing that one of the three 
trustees should be a woman. In accord- 
ance with this provision, Mrs. Smith, of 
Bloomington, was made a member of the 
Board. The wisdom of the measure was 
soon apparent in her penetration, tact, and 
wise judgment as applied to the remedy- 
ing of the abuses in the former manage- 
ment. 

The professional nurses of Indianapolis 
have, during the past year, united for their 
mutual benefit, in forming the ‘‘Nightin- 
gale Assuciation,” now numbering twenty 
women. Physicians of different schools of 
practice voluntarily give weekly lectures 
to this Association upon practical topics 
relating to the care of the sick and the 
treatment of disease. 

Indiana women may justly be congratu- 
lated upon the abundant success which 
has resulted from the opening of County 
Homes for Pauper Children. Miss Susan 
Fussell, of Spiceland, was the originator 
of the bill which passed the Legislature in 
1881, providing for the removal of all chil- 
dren from county almshouses and the 
placing of them in pleasant homes under 
the care of a matron. There are five such 
homes established in as many counties. 
The great benefits to the bodies and minds 
of the children thus removed from the cor- 
rupting influences of older paupers, and 
placed under the care of wise, loving, 
motherly women, trained to habits of in- 
dustry in house and garden, with opportu- 
nities for receiving a common school edu- 
cation, are already apparent, and give rea- 
sonable ground for expectation that these 
children of paupers may be saved from the 
life of their parents. It is to be desired 
that the law be changed from an optional 
to a compulsory requirement. 

There are, as yet, no women among the 
school superintendents of Indiana. But, 
during the past year, the position of prin- 
cipal of the Indianapolis Normal ‘Training 
School has been most acceptably filled by 
Miss Mary E. Nicholson. 

One year ago, the Indianapolis Free 
Kindergarten and Children’s Aid Society 
became an incorporated paeny & and during 
the past year has had three hundred chil- 
dren of poverty under its care in three 
schools. Mrs. E. A. Blaker (now secre- 
tary of the National Froebel Association) 
is employed as superintendent and train- 
ing teacher. ‘The ladies who have worked 
80 faithfully in this cause for four years 
are convinced that herein lies the great 
hope for the prevention of crime and pau- 
perism, and the savifig to virtue and hon- 
orable industry of many lives which would 





otherwise be left a prey to vice and idle- 
ness. 

In April, 1885, Miss Elizabeth Eagles- 
tield was admitted to the Marion County 
Bar, she being the first woman lawyer in 
the State. Miss Eaglesfield is a graduate 
of the University of Michigan, from both 
the literary and the legal departments 

I regret that | must report one exception 
to the general advancement of woman's 
best interests in this State. It is a regula- 
tion passed in July by the school board of 
the city of Terre Haute, discriminating 
against married women as teachers. ‘The 
order reads as follows: 

“It was further ordered that this Board will 
not hereafter employ married ladies as teachers 
in the schools, and should any teacher marry 
during her employment as such, her name will 
not be considered for re-election at the expiration 
of any existing contract.” 

The industrial interests of the women of 
Indiana have been greatly promoted by 
the’ organization of the **Woman’s State 
Fair Association,” whose purpose, as stated 
in its own words, is **to encourage and de- 
velop woman's industries through the 
county and State fair exhibits. Commer- 
cially and statistically, woman’s work is 
underrated. It is believed that making it 
a prominent feature at fairs will greatly 
aid in securing due recognition of its value, 
in improving its quality, in introducing 
new and more profitable industries for 
women, in opening better opportunities 
and markets, and in promoting the inter- 
ests of business and working women gen- 
erally. 

Last year the efficiency of the women’s 
management of their department at the 
State fair received its most desirable recog- 
nition in the voluntary placing of the wom- 
an’s board on a perfect equality with that 
of the men by the paying to the woman 
superintendent the same compensation 
per diem as is paid to the heads of other 
departments. ‘This year the entire upper 
floor of the Exposition Building is given to 
the women’s department, and the board 
have issued a special request for business 
exhibits by offering premiums in the lead- 
ing departments of women’s business ac- 
tivity. Premiums are also offered for 
work done by children under fifteen years 
of age. ‘The beneficial effects of this lib- 
eral management are already apparent in 
the higher grade and better quality of work 
done by women. 





_ LITERARY NOTICES. 


HELEN; or, Witt Sue Save Him? By Mrs. 
Sarah M. Perkins. New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls. 1886. 


A woman who ‘marries a man to save 
him” is far more likely to be lost herself. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred a 
woman who marries a man with habits 
she disapproves, will bitterly regret her 
folly when it is too late. Mrs. Perkins re- 
lates a tragedy so customary that it seems 
almost commonplace. Yet it needs to be 
told, and told again, until young women 
are thoroughly enlightened in advance as 
to their interestand duty. For after all, it 
is only when they are aware of the conse- 
quences before they fall in love, that the 
lesson is likely to be heeded. Cupid blinds 
the eyes and perverts bad nay vom of his 
votaries. **Forewarned, forearmed” 
should be the motto. The book is dedi- 
cated “to my three daughters” by Mrs. 
Perkins, who is too kind-hearted to depict 
the utter wreck and ruin which usually re- 
sult from such a marriage as that of Helen 
and Will Ellingwood. In her story the 
man is saved and reformed at last, but not 
by his wife. One child is killed; another 
becomes a cripple; years of suffering and 

rivation are the portion of the wife; but, 
n the end the family is reunited. Such is 
not usually the outcome of so rash an ex- 
periment. Let us hope that books like 
‘*Helen” may be widely read and avert 
much misery. H. B. B. 


Love's Lapper. A Novel. By M. De Witt 
Wallace. Chicago and New York: Belford, 
Clarke & Co. 1886. Price $1. 


The malignant gossip of a few cen- 
sorious men and women sometimes drives 
to despair a struggling sister, who is try-: 
ing to support herself under adversity. 
Even the beneticent bond of church fellow- 
ship, which ought to animate men and wom- 
en to works of charity, may be perverted 
into a rigid formula of exclusion. Under 
such circumstances suspicions are magni- 
fied into certainties, and an unfortunate 
woman who needs help and sympathy may 
become the victim of a social proscription 
as cruel and relentless as the Inquisition of 
the Middle Ages. Mr. Wallace has given 
us a graphic narrative containing no 
strained or improbable incidents, which 
shows more forcibly than abstract argu- 
ment could do, the cruel injustice to which 
women and men are alike exposed by the 
thoughtlessness and arrogance of well- 
meaning but uncharitable people. A poor 
widow who tries to be admitted to a Presby- 
terian church, is repelled on an unfounded 
accusation, and branded with public dis- 
approval. ‘The men who take her part 
are themselves looked upon with doubt and 
suspicion. Insanity and death are her re- 
turn for having sought to be admitted to 
religious communion and Christian fellow- 
ship. Itis a sad story, but one which ia 
not without many parallels in social ex- 
perience. ‘The lesson of the book is that 
innocence should always be assumed until 
guilt is proved, that poverty and suffering 
should be relieved without first requiring a 
certificate of merit, and that religion may 
exist without too rigid a definition of or- 
thodoxy. We commend this lively though 
painful one | to all who are in dan- 
ger of assuming a pharisaical attitude, or 
of forgetting that Christ Himself was the 
companion of publicans and sinners. 

H. B. B. 


Hetry’s Srrance History. By Helen Jack- 
son (H.H.) Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1886. 


It is one of the characteristics of genius 
that it can make the most improbable inci- 
dents seem real, and invest the most ordi- 
nary events with a weird picturesqueness. 








This “strange history” does both. Who but 
H. H. could have imagined a woman with 
such a character as Hetty’s—so simple, so 
strong. noble, and self-reliant, so upright, 
unseltizh and devoted, and then have 
evols ed, from the m ost natural causes.forso 
practical a woman. so surprising a series of 
catastrophes? As poor Dr. MacGowan very 
sensibly said: *’Pon my word! it is most 
extraordinary.” There is something ex- 
tremely pathetic in the misconception of 
Dr. Eben Williams by his wife, and its 
consequences. ‘The pathos consists in the 
apparent needlessness of so much sufter- 
ing, which yet we recognize as inevitable. 
The tea years’ separation of the husband 
and wife remind one of the life-long sep- 
aration of Evangeline and her lover, who 
passed each other unawares without know- 
ing it, and met only at the close of their 
earthly existence. In this case, the final re- 
union of Hetty and Eben does not fully re- 
lieve us from asense of sadness and incon- 
gruity. ‘The story reminds one of Haw- 
thorne, in its melancholy introspection and 
contrarieties. Its New England and Canadi- 
an sketches are drawn with masterly fideli- 
ty, and the peculiarities of religion, race 
and manners are drawn with a poetic in- 
sight peculiar to this gifted writer. What 
eccentricity of temperament or experience 
is it, we wonder, that leads H. H. in her 
later stories to make the men excel the 
women in constancy? As in “Zeph,” so 
here, the hero manifests an unquestioning, 
incorruptible fidelity of affection that rises 
superior even to jealousy, and surpasses the 
love of women. Such cases may exist in 
nature, but we fear they are exceptional. 
H. B. B. 


CoLoneL Crmswick’s CAMPAIGN. By Flora 


L. Shaw. Roberts Bros., Boston, 1886. Price 
$1.25. 
‘This is a very remarkable story. It has 


more soul, more genuine nobility of 
thought and feeling, than would supply a 
whole library of ordinary fiction. It is such 
a work as only a woman could write, and 
for the sake of which women are especial- 
ly needed in literature. The characters 
of Col. Cheswick and his daughter Ailsa, 
alike, and yet so different, are noble and 
striking. These are happily contrasted 
with those of Mary Howard, Lady Julia, 
and the other female characters, each one 
as distinct and individual as a photograph. 

Mr. Bradford and Lord ‘Tommie are well 
drawn, but the other men—Captain Jack 
Charteris, Lord Amyot, and Ted Mohun— 
are somewhat shadowy, as women’s men 
are apt to be. ‘The scenes and sentiment 
are thoroughly ‘English, yet sufticiently 
akin to American life to enlist our sfmpa- 
thy. Itis somewhat hard to enter fully 
into Ailsa’s passionate love for the St. Gil- 
bert’s estate, which had become, as it were, 
part and parcel of her very being. But it 
would be better for us if we had more of 
such clinging to our old homes, and, as 
population grows and emigration dimin- 
ishes, we shall doubtless develope the love 
of locality mure and more. Indeed, no 
English poet has given the sentiment a 
more perfect expression than has Longfel- 
low in his ‘Golden Milestone :” 
“Happy he whom neither wealth nor fashion, 

Nor the march of the encroaching city, 

Drives an exile 

From the hearth of his ancestral homestead. 
“We may build more costly habitations, 

Fill our rooms with paintings and with sculp- 

tures, 
But we cannot 
Buy with gold the old associations. 


The radical difference not of degree, but 
of kind, between real love and mere accept- 
ance, in marriage,is a truth of psychology 
which as yet only begins to be compre- 
hended, and one which mer needs em- 
phasizing. This novel gives it a most im- 
pressive and salutary recognition. 

H. B. B. 











CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable reme- 
dy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all 
throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German- 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





THE Root or tHE Evit.—To thoroughly cure 
scrofula it is necessary to strike directly at the 
root of the evil. This is exactly what Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla does, by acting upon the blood, 
thoroughly cleansing it of all impurities, and 
leaving not even a taint of scrofula in the vital 
fluid. Thousands who have been cured of 
scrofula by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, testify to its 
wonderful blood-purifying qualities. Sold by all 
druggists. 





HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 








ENGLISHWOMAN'S REVIEW. 


22 Berners Street, London, W., 


Is a record of Social, Educational, and Indus- 
trial questions affecting women in all parts of 
the world, and also of the legislation which con- 
trols their property and civil condition. Founded 
under the name of the Englishwoman’s Journal 
in 1857, no other magazine offers so complete a 


history of the women’s movement. It is pub- 
lished on the 15th of every month. Price 12 
cents, or $1.50 per annum, post-free. The edi- 
tor is Miss Caroline Ashurst Biggs. 


The ENGLISHWOMAN’s Review fully main- 
tains its well-earned reputation for advocating 
the cause of the ladies.—Scotsman. 

La Englishwoman’s Review de Londres, revue 
bien comprise, admirablement faite, nous apporte 
des nouvelles de l’etranger.— Gazette des Femmes 





Published March 20th: 


THE PRELATE. 


By Isaac HENDERSON. 
$1.50. 

**An uncommonly clever book. He ex- 
hibits unu-ual capacity ; a capacity for in- 
dividual work not less marked and searce- 
ly less developed than is shown by Mr. 
F. Marion Crawford.”—Brooklyn Union. 

“One of the most brilliant and fascinat- 
ing romances that have been published in 
many aday. ‘The story is dramatic, pow- 
erful, irresistible in its interest as a love 
story alone. Added to this there is vital 
thought and bread philosophy; a graphic 
panoramic picturing and a denouement to 
which the rapid action carries the reader 
spellbound in its thrilling interest. ‘The 
Prelate’ will doubtless be held as the 
greatest work of the day in imaginative 
art.”"— Boston Traveller. 


THE SPHINX’S CHILDREN: 
And Other People’s. 


By Rose TERRY COOKE; author of *‘Some- 
body's Neighbors,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

Delightful stories of hill country life in 
the quaintest nnd most singular parts of 
New England. ‘lhe sentiments, dialect 
and locale of the Land of Steady Habits, 
set forth with the sparkle and the realism 
of a Parisian feuilletonist. 

“In spite of a style which is carefully 
clear and elegant, in spite of a tone that is 
wonderfully pure and healthy. what one 
remembers longest in Mrs. Cooke's writ- 
ings is these dialect passages, forgetuing 
for their sake her delectable descriptions 
of quaint, old-fashioned yardens, pretty 
girls, odd old maids, and odder old men, 
and even forgetting the bit of a moral 
usually concealed in each story; and her 
new book, ‘Somebody's Neighbors,’ is full 
of bits that one reais o. er and over again, 
enjoying their favor anew each time.”— 
Boston Transcrijt. 


A STROLL WITH KEATS. 


By FRANCES CLIFFORD Brown. 1 vol. 
Square. l6mo. Illustrated. Full gilt. 
$1.50. 

One of the choicest gems of art in illus- 
tration, consisting of illuminated pages, 
in beautiful designs, illustrating some of 
the finest verses of the great English poet. 

It is particularly appropriate as a me- 
mento of the Easter season, containing 
many of the nature-loving expressions of 
Keats, with very dainty and delicate flow- 
er-pictures and other artistic designs, 
made expressly for this book. 


Richly bound, 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid,on 
receipt of price. Catalogues of our Books mailed 


Sree. 
TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
BABYLAND for 1886. The 
Magazine for the Babies, this coming year, in ad- 
dition to its bright pictures, and gay little jingles, 
and sweet stories, will have some especial de- 
lights for both Mamma and Baby. THE 
MAGIC PEAR will provide twelve entertain- 
ments of dainty jugglery and funny sleight-of- 
hand for the nursery pencils. This novelty is 
by the artist-humorist M. J. Sweeney (‘Boz’). 
ALL AROUND THE CLOCK will give 
baby twelve tiny lessons in counting, each with 
wee verses for little lips to say and pictures for 
bright eyes to see, to heip the little mind to re- 
member. LITTLE CRIB-CURTAINS will 
give mamma twelve sleepy-time stories to tell 
when the babies go to cribs and cradles. In 
short, BABYLAND the whole year will be the 
happiest, sweetest sort of a home kindergarten. 
Beautiful and novel new cover. Only fifty cents 
a year. Send subscriptions to D. LOTHROP & 
CO., 32 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston. 








THE MOTHER’S RECORD, 
a Baby’s Journal, published by D. LOTHROP 
& CO., Boston. (Price $1). Is most conven- 
iently arranged to preserve, from babyhood to 
fifteen years, a record which, in after life, will 
beinvaluable. Every mother should have it. 


The Buffalo Christian Advocate says 


f 
*" IN THE KING’S GARDEN: 


“No one can turn over the pages of this 
volume without being struck by the 
manifold beauties it contains; and the 
severest critic will be compelled to ac- 
knowledge his claim to a high place in 
the ranks of the younger American 
poets.”” 


The Boston Globe says of 


IN THE KING’S GARDEN: 


“Mr. Bensel’s poems have true poetic 
qualities. He approaches nature in the 
right mood and by the right path, and 
with an artist’s insight goes near to the 
soul that animates it and felicitously 
expresses its revelations.” 


A prominent journalist of Glasgow, 
Scotland, writes thus of 


THROUGH THE YEAR with the POETS : 


“The series is far away ahead of any- 
thing of the kind we have in this coun- 


NE. 


George MacDonald’s greatest work, 
complete in one large 12mo volume, 
7, is now ready at all the book stores. 

- LOTHROP & CO., Boston, publish it from 
0 Se MS. before its publication in Eng- 
and. 

The publishers will send it postpaid, on receipt 
of price, to any address BX . . 





Che Times-Demorrat, 


NEW ORLEANS. 





Tue Times-Dewocrat is the best paper in 
the Southwest, with the largest circulation 
south of the Ohio and Potomac. It makes a 
specialty of Southern news, having a corre- 
spondent in every town of any size or im- 
portance, furnishing it by telegraph with all 


news of general and local interest. It has 
also a large number of correspondents in the 
leading Northern and Western cities and in 
some of the Europesn Capitals, keeping its 


readers informed on the news, politics and 
art of the day. 

It is the only paper in the United States 
having correspondents in all the countries of 
Latin America, publis! ing special editions in 
English and Spa and giving alithe news 
of Mexico, Central and South America, 







day and the tullest and most complete market 
sepesta, Its editoriais ave devoted to the 
advancemeat and progress of the South and 
the Union, and to the advocacy of allideas 
that will benefit this country, 

Tue Sunvay Times. Democrat is one of 


the most important literary publications in 
thd South, contaimng contributions, stories, 
sketches and poems from the most’ eminent 
American writers. It publishes society 
letters from all the more important South- 
ern towns, Other intcresting features are its 
Children’s Column for young people, its 
Chess Column, the best in the United States, 
and its translations fromthe foreign press. 

A special feature of the Monday Times- 
DeMockar is the publication of sermons 
preached on the previous day by the most 
eminent American divines, 

Tuk Times. Democuar is printed on the 


most improved m 
cuts the paper, p 
toberead with cas 


tei perfecting press, which 
s itin book form, soas 
id comfort. 

Daily (3 to 16 pages), $12 per annum, 

Sunday (16 pages), #2 per annum, 

The Sunday paper is part of the Daily issue, 

Weckly (12 pages) $1.50 per annum, 

To each subscriber to any of these issues, 
Tue Times-Demockat Almanac for 1886 
will be mailed free. 

Tue Timyes-Democrat Almanac is ele- 
gantly bound, beautifully illustrated and 

led with statistical and other information, 
making it a book of reterence which ought 
to be kept constantly on hand, Any one 
desiring the almanac alone, will receive it, 
postage prepaid, by remitting twenty-five 
cents in stamps or currency to this office. 

THE WEEKLY TIMES-DEMOCRAT 
embraces the best features of the Daily issue 
and in addition publishes valuable selecte 
matter on agriculture, etc., which makes it 
peculiarly adapted for every Southern home, 

It is by far the best weekly published in 
the South. 

Price per annum, $1.59; or a handsome 
Waterbury watch and chain, guaranteed to 
keep correct time, wilh Taz WEEKLY TIMES- 
Democrat for one year, $3.50, cash in ad- 
vance, 


CHRISTIE UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT for the money made. 
Beautiful cases, fine tone, perfect action. Price low; 
terms easy. Warranted for five years. New and 
Second-hand Pianos to Rent. Sve and hear them. 


a. W.. TTLEAR, 
SOLE AGENT, 
178 TREMONT STREET. 


EXTRA PREMI 


TO THE 


Readers of * The Woman’s Journal,” 


















Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,” Old Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
“The Binger so much beloved has passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air.”’ 

lat, At the low price of $1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50. 


RED CLOVER 
wi 


Ww BLOSSOMS and D. Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extracts posi 
tively cure Cancer, Canker, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 
Ulcers, Erysipelas, and ail 
Blood disorders. 












Mrs. E. P. DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 
(Over Chandler’s.) BOSTON. 
Circulars and advice free. 
CACTUS BALM. 
*Eminently de- 
Usk — lightful and whole- 
y ZY), some as a Dressin 
for the Hair, and o 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains .’’— 
Busan C. VoGu 
Woman’sJournal) 
ton, Masses. 
Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug; stop 
my hair from fall- 
ng; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. ¥. 
FisHER, 50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


“Glad to testify to ite efficacy as a remeay ivr 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm. 
I have used six botties in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.”’"—Mrs,8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 

ellow, as all others du.”—Mrs. H. V, Cuapin, 30 

estnut St., Albany, N. Y. 


RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
my by ri Ett gg eee and —wy : and 

y 1 TH BROTHERS, Proprietors, 349 Washing 
ton Street. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 10, 1886. 
Communteations and letters reiating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors, 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 


business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3658, 


Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.'s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered at the 
riak of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 


the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals, 


should be made the first or second week after the 


This change 


money is received. 


Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 


The next sociable and supper of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held on Wednesday evening, 
Apvil 21, at the Meionaon Chapel, Tremont 
Temple, from 5 to 10 P. M. There will 
be a social reunion from 56 to6 P. M.: sup- 
per from 6to7; musie, short speeches, 
recitations, and (probably) a dramatie en- 
tertainment will follow. ‘Tickets (num- 
ber limited to 300), including supper, 50 
eents. For sale at the office of the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL. Apply early. 

LUCY STONF, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 
-_-———- —--eoe ——— 


AYNA ELLA CARROLL. 

Anna Ella Carroll, in the April North 
American Review. relates her case. Itisa 
simple straightforward statement. Nothing 
is clearer than the justice of her claim. 
Cassius M. Clay, in the New York Sun, 
says: 

“There is no event in history better 
backed up with impregnable evidence. 
And, as the facts stand, Anna Ella Carroll 
made the great move of the war. and Gen. 
Don Carlos Buell fought and gained the 
great Battle of Shiloh Is it not about 
time to consider the services of those great 
men and women who mould the destiny of 
nations. and in whose hand the ‘bullet 
heads’ are but the chess pieces of a higher 
intelligence? I know not what was Miss 
Carroll's ‘terrible illness.” [| venture to 
conjecture that it was the persistent injus- 
tice of deferred hope and a keen sense of 
her country’s ingratitude which almost 
broke a great and patriotic heart. Out of 
all the millions which have been showered 
upon time-servers and bounty-jumpers and 
stolid ‘bullet heads * if there is not a dollar 
left for the true leaders of men, at least 
let Congress—Republicans and Democrats 
—speak now, while she yet lives, a word 
of recognition, which will be, at all events, 
awarded her by late posterity.” 


It is not easy to see the need of delay in 
the case of Miss Carroll, now that the 
Court of Claims admit her right. Her 
sickness and poverty should plead for her 
over and above her claim. z. 8. 
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BIRTHDAY OF JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


The vestry of the Church of the Disci- 
ples was crowded last Monday evening by 
the friends of Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
called together in recognition of his seven- 
ty-sixth birthday. Rarely hasa more rep- 
resentative gathering of ladies and gentle- 
men attested their appreciation of one 
whose life has been so devoted to every 
good cause. The vestry was redolent with 
the odors of flowers, among which was a 
box containing seventy-six roses of every 
variety—one for each year of his life. 
Mr. Clarke, who,with his wife. daughters, 
and son, received his numerous friends, 
showed the pleasure which the occasion 
caused, and at the conclusion several 
hours of sociability were enjoyed, during 
which a bountiful lunch was served. The 
entertainment of the evening, beyond the 
reception, was furnished by Mrs. Whiton 
Stone, who read an original poem, and by 
Mr. John Orth and Miss Clara Smart, 
who furnished the musical exercises. The 
Young People’s Club of the church was 
well represented,:and it is to Mr. Henry 
Williams, chairman of the committee in 
whose charge the reception was held, as 
well as to Mr. George S. Baldwin, that 
much of its success was due. 

The daily papers gave app'eciative no- 
tices of Mr. Clarke's life and work; but 
none of them credit him with his brave 
and consistent advocacy of woman suf- 
frage. For many years Mr. Clarke was 
president of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association. The cause had not 
then attained its present measure of public 
sympathy and recognition. For years Mr. 
Clarke appeared before the Legislative 
committee in its advoracy. When the ad- 
vance in public sentiment made him feel 
that his official position was no longer 
needed, he withdrew from the presidency, 
but has always continued, in public and in 
private, to urge this great reform in socie- 
ty and government. Mr. Clarke’s reply 
to Francis Parkman and his argument for 
woman suffrage have been printed as leaf- 
lets by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association and widely circulated. The 
subscribers and readers of the WomaNn’s 
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join heartily with his immediate friends in 

| wishing him many happy returns of his 
birthday. i B. B. 

oe 

INDUSTRIES OF WOMEN---14. 


| Across a great gulf of sorrow, I stretch 
| out my hand to take my work again. The 
advance of the shadow on the dial had al- 
ready admonished me to do quickly what 
I might yet hope to do inthis world. The 
falling of the veil which removes from 
sight and earthly companionship one dear- 
ly loved, in the very prime and high noon 
of lite. is a further lesson which, at first 
paralyzing all energy, finally arouses me 
with the command to waste nothing of the 
time that remains to me. but to endeavor, 
even if very lamely, to serve my fellows 
while I have the opportunity to do so. 
This correspondence has opened to me 
new avenues of hope for my own sex. It 
has been a sort of sitting down and talk- 
ing with women in general over some of 
the most pressing needs which women can 
know, inviting all and any to bring into 





view such sources of help as we may hope 
to render available. The Woman's Con- 
gress, the women’s clubs, have the same 
object at heart. But this privilege of an 
elder woman to hold a sort of encyclical 
communion with women in all parts of a 
vast country has had something unique in 
it, and has been highly prized by me I do 
not yet see the results finally hoped for. 
but the schooling of many years has taught 
me that, if our p:ayers are good, heaven 
gives us the substance of what we ask for 
in a form of its own choosing. I shall 
continue, therefore, to invite the assistance 
of able and thoughtful women in the bet- 
ter understanding and promotion of the in- 
dustrial interests of the sex ‘The two 
communications subjoined will speak for 
themselves, J.W.H 


30STON. APRIL 3, 1886. 

Dear Mrs. Howe:—The papers in the 
WoMAN'S JOURNAL devoted to **Industries 
of Women” have greatly interested me. I 
have been closely associated with the class 
composed of women who do not and van- 
not play the part of the clinging vine to 
sowe lofty, sturdy oak; in other words, 
the superfluous single women who earn 
their own living. I was impressed by the 
arraigning letter of Mrs Heaton, and be- 
lieve it has much ground in fact. Women 
do not as yet recognize the worth of time 
—woman’s time —but accept the old-estab- 
lished value ‘They often must do so be- 
cause bread is life. but if they would but 
stop cheapening themselves by spending 
their energies on ‘ewbroidered kettle- 
holders,” and kitchen rugs of **drawn-in” 
cats aml dogs, and devote their eftorts to 
legitimate use and beauty, their time, and 
therefore work, would appreciate. 

Just here I believe the Exchanges can 
help in showing to women what has, and 
has not, value. A lady of my acquaintance 
yut a piece of beautiful lace-darning in the 

ndustrial Rooms in Boston. But, to se- 
cure anything like an adequate remunera- 
tion for the time spent on the work, the 
price of this dainty bit of lace was so high 
that buyers preferred the really beautiful 
and at the samme time cheap laces that are 
now wrought by machines. The hand- 
made laces of Europe and the East appear 
to be the only hand-made laces that have 
amarket. The Exchange had begun this 
lady’s negative commercial education. She 
next tried a thoroughly useful article — 
mittens—very handsome, and at present 
much worn. She might be termed an ex- 
pert, but at the highest price she has re- 
ceived, not more than sixteen cents per 
day can be earned, though she work ten 
hours daily. 

But there are occupations which may be 
made yielding, if women will not be afraid 
of them. How many girls study music a 
little, and then believe themselves quali- 
fied toteach! But with our New England 
Conservatory filled to overflowing with 
students, the count-y—the Eastern section 
especially—is being flooded with teachers. 
The standard is every year made higher, 
and excludes from competition those who 
only dabble in the art. How many of these 
girls have thought there is something they 
ought to do better than this? There is no 
reason why ladies could not make a bu-i- 
ness of selling pianos and organs. Espec- 
ially if they are music teachers, all the 
easier could a market be made. It is the 
easiest possible thing to secure an agency, 
and rates of commission are such as to 
make the work remunerative. The best 
instrument is. in the end. the most profira- 
ble to sell. But just here I must say that 
the girl who goes into this work must be 
prepared to have it known that ehe is ‘tin 
trade.” She must believe that all honest 
work is honorable for women the same as 
for men, and have the courage of her con- 
victions too. It must not, therefore, be 
occasion for a shock to her delicacy to see 
her name attached to an advertisement. I 
am aware that at first it may seem difficu't, 
that the influence of custom is heavy with 
us all: but the day dawns when all honest 
work for women will be respectable as well 
as honest. 

I will mention the project of a lady liv- 
ing in the suburbs of Boston. With a lit- 
tle capital she has bought land and will 
build upon it a dwelling housetolet. She 
has shrewd business ability, and hires her 
money at cheap rates and puts her house 
in a desirable locality where rents are high. 
With assistance from her salary as a clerk, 
she hopes in time to make the house her 
own. This, of course, requires business 
judgment and some experience in city de- 
mands. I mention it as an encouragement, 
aud to show that women are thinking of 
other things than tatting and crochet. 

One other thing women have long done, 





for which their ‘‘sphere”’ has fitted them— 
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| keeping boarding or lodging-houses. A | could reeover. The 


lodging-house is less care. but, like the 
| former, requires a shrewd head. A friend 

of mine has for years had a large house 
| near the Boston business centre, the rooms 
| of which are taken by the season by busy 
| men and women. These occupations make 
| women strong; they have to think. I am 
glad to mention these women who have 
put aside tatting, and who do something 
that requires real energy. Anybody can 
do the easy things, but the work that pays 
is the work that is valuable to the world. 

As I close this letter, two ladies pass my 
window on their way to the Church Sew- 
ing Society. Recently twelve members of 
this society sewed for a customer one af- 
ternoon—probably averaging two and one- 
half hours each, which would, therefore, 
aggregate thirty hours, or three whole 
days’ work for one seamstress—for the 
sum of one dollar! This is an abuse of 
Christianity. I must mention that the two 
ladies referred to are firm against the en- 
franchisement of women, as being out of 
woman's “true sphere.” The sphere of 
woman will never widen for such souls, 
who are of the class that constantly ham- 
pers and restricts the really courageous 
women by their thoroughly correct and 
Jadylike occupations. 

Most sincerely yours, 
ONE OF THE SUPERFLUOUS. 
NEW GLOUCESTER, ME., } 
MARCH 31, 1886. fs 

Dear Madam,— In reading your able 
paper on “Industries of Women,” I have 
hoped as the weeks went by that I might, 
through them, hear of something which 
would bea benefitto me. But as yet | have 
been disappointed, and so have resolved to 
state my case, and at the same time that of 
others similarly situated, and ask you, in 
good faith, what may such as we find to 
do. 

There is a class of middle-aged women, 
whose household duties keep them at 
home, but who, having small families, 
have many leisure hours in which they 
would gladly earn soinething to put in the 
family purse, or to add a few dollars to 
the meagre sum which must suffice to 
clothe themselves. How this can be done 
is the haunting question which I have 
turned over and over in my mind, till, 
with me, the subject is threadbare, and I 
long for a word from those more enlight- 
ened. 

You may say I am hard to suit, since 
various ways have been suggested which 
apparently might be feasible, but I have 
thought them all over, and living as I do 
in a remote part of a little country town, I 
cannot exactly see how I could use any 
one of the plans. If many women should 
be persuaded to go into the manufacture 
of *jams and jellies.” some must inevitably 
suffer loss and disappointment. Raising 
small fruits is out of the question for me. 
since I have only a a, spot which is 
needed for other things. The insurance 
business would take me from home, 
House decoration would have no patron- 
age here. So I might go on. The only 
industry which is open to women in this 
town is the making of coats, which are 
carried. from house to house, and which 
must be well made for from 18 to 25 cents 
apiece, the latter price being considered 
high. I know of one woman in this town 
who has been an invalid for nearly a 
year from constant work upon the sewing- 
machine upon these coats, in a vain strug- 
gle to support herself and her children 
1s this not a vase for the labor reform? The 
firms who send out the work are all pros- 
perous; but God pity the poor women 
who sew for them! Perhaps you will 
suggest to me to be content with such 
things as I have; to attend to the aftairs 
of the household and then sit down and 
make rugs or sew carpet rags. Well, I can 
do so, I suppose; but if one i« continually 
tormented with the desire and the need to 
earn something, how can one ‘*be content” ? 

Eviza L. WHITE. 
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AN APPEAL BY MRS. LIVERMORE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

All who have worked long for the enfran- 
chisement of woman in Massachusetts and 
Iowa are familiar with the name of Mari- 
anna T. Folsom. For she has given many 
years of untiring and almost unpaid work 
to this reform, in both States. Of Quaker 
ancestry, she has always been a woman 
suffragist. Her husband, Rev. Allen Fol- 
som, has worked with her, as he was able. 
Twice I have met her in Kansas, and once 
in Nebraska, where she was lecturing and 
organizing, receiving little compensation 
beyond the payment of expenses. 

Fifteen months ago, Mr. Folsom re- 
ceived an appointment in Texas, which 
identified him with educational work. The 
first nine months of their residence in that 
State Mrs. Folsom gave almost entirely to 
work for woman’s enfranchisement. Her 
labors wrought so great a change in pub- 
lic sentiment that she hoped to organize a 
State Association. So sanguine was she, 
that money was sent her for the accom- 
plishment of that purpose. But the pub- 
lie was hardly ready for this step, and she 
returned the money. ‘Tireless, devoted, 
understanding the question, and enforcing 
her teachings by a blameless life as a wife, 
mother, and citizen, she is one of the quiet 
forces which advance our cause. My long 
acquaintance with her, which dates from 
her early girlhood, has led her to confide in 
me her present condition. I do not feel at 
liberty to make public the details of her 
ease, but will answer by letter any ques- 
tions. 

Mrs. Folsom has four young children. 
Their home was burned, entailing a 
loss never made up. Mr. Folsom has had 
a severe, weary sickness of months from 











which it was not thought possible he 
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family income was 
eut off, as he lost his position and was 
compelled to go to San Antonio to recover 
his health, in which he was measurably 
successful. The fatigue, anxiety, loss of 
sleep, and over-work incident to her hus- 
band's illness have wrought their usual 
eflects on the faithful wife. She confides 
to me the story of her present temporary 
poverty in a simple letter that has touched 
me deeply. She does not ask for help. It 
is I, who dare ask for her. Matters are so 
pressing that there is no time for me to 
make personal solicitation in her behalf. 
I want to send Mra. Folsom in ten days 
the sum of $200. That is a very small 
amount to ask for one suddenly plunged 
into such cruel poverty, and who has, 
heretofore, with all her public. unpaid 
work, been able to care for herself. I 
have $25 already promised. hose who 
will aid in making up the sum of $200 
which I hope to raise, will please send 
their contributions to the WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL office, care of Miss Wilde. She will 
acknowledge all contributions in the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 
Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN INDIANA. 





The regular monthly meeting of the 
Richmond Woman Suffrage Association 
was held March 16, with a large attendance 
of women. An interesting discussion was 
had on the petition now in circulation in 
Wayne County for the $25,000 appropria- 
tion provided for by the last Legislature, 
on a petition of a majority of legal voters 
to the county commissioners, for a soldiers’ 
monument. The patriotic women of the 
war days, many of whom still live in the 
county, who gave their husbands and sons 
to the army and then gave themselves to 
the work of sustaining the soldiers in the 
tield in every way that women could, are 
now left out, and have no voice in the 
matter. But the legal voters tax the 
property of these women to build a monu- 
ment without even giving them pernis- 
sion to sign the petitions. A large number 
of the taxpayers of this county are women, 

A committee was appointed to interview 
the county candidates for the Legislature 
on their position on the suffrage question. 
Mrs. Car‘ie Hodgen read an interesting 
account from the Woman Suffrage History, 
describing the first Convention, heli in 
1848. Interesting comparisons were made 
of the status of woman then and now, in 
the various departments of labor, and in 
educational and social advancement. 
Since that time the barriers to almost 
every phase of work are broken down, and 
all efforts now point to the ballot for 
women, as the key that will remove the re- 
maining disabilities that hinder woman's 
complete development as a citizen of the 
United States. 

Dr. Mary F. Thomas writes to the In- 
dianapolis Sunday Sentinel : 

**[ fully agree with your explanation of 
the pitiable humiliation of the position of 
those Mormon women at Salt Lake City 
that has been published so extensively 
over the country. There is but one view 
to be taken of it by those who understand 
the matter, and that is the position of the 
contented slave. It only furnishes evi- 
dence on a large scale of the wreck of 
womanhood by Mormonism to such an ex- 
tent that these women cannot see their 
own degraded position. If they have 
higher and grander aspirations, they are 
afraid to admit them. Their comparison 
of their own situation with other women 
low in the scale of social position, is, in- 
deed, pitiable in the extreme, and instead 
of being held up in example, should excite 
the utmost commiseration of every wom- 
an who values the enfranchisement of her 
sex asa means of rising above such ser- 
vile humiliation. Every man who favors 
social purity for its own sake should labor 
with increased zeal to remove this incubus 
from women.” 
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SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN ILLINOIS. 


Rev. C. ©. Harrah gave his lecture, 
‘“‘Jesus the Emancipator of Woman,” for 
the Equal Suffrage Association of Galva, 
Ill., on the 2nd inst. 

On Thursday evening, in the same town, 
there was an entertainment in the M. E. 
Chureh. Mrs. A. 8S. Eldridge read a pa- 
per on “The Emancipation of Women.” 
It was a carefully-prepared, historical 
sketch of the woman question in all its 
phases during the present century, con- 
taining much valuable and interesting in- 
formation, and showing the marvellous 
progress made in the elevation of woman 
in the last fifty years, especially. The 
paper was well received, and although 
somewhat lengthy, was listened to with the 
closest attention. A class recitation in 
the Equal Suffrage Catechism, well con- 
ducted by Miss Clara ‘Tucker, showed 
plainly that young ladies have a much 
better sense of justice than knowledge of 
their country’s laws. Miss Ella Milchrist 
gave a declamation which settledthe much- 
vexed question of ‘‘Who Shall Rock the 
Cradle while the Women Vote,” by telling 
us that the one who rocked it when she 
went to pay her taxes could also rock it 
when she exercised the right of suffrage. 
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The music was furnished by the members 


of the Congregational choir. Altogether 
the meeting was a success. Cc. 
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WELL DONE, SENATOR MURPHY. 


Senator Murphy, of New York, has in. 
troduced into the Legislature a bill to in. 
crease the wages of women teachers. He 
thinks that the women teachers in the pub. 
lie schools of New York are defrauded of 
their just wages. For the same class of 
work as men teachers, he says they get 
only one-half of thesalary. ‘Their salaries 
should be advanced until they receive the 
same amount as men for the same work, 
But he has no hope of accomplishing this 
reform at one stroke. His bill provides 
that women shall receive at least 65 per 
cent of the amount received by men for 
the same kind of work. 

This bill was discussed by several 
schpol commissioners. Commissioner 
Perkins said the female teachers deserved 
it; they now get in many instances not 
more than 50 per cent. of the salaries paid 
male teachers. Commissioners Crary and 
Seligman thought the difficulty would be 
in securing any additional money from the 
Board of Estimate. Auditor Davenport 
said there are comparatively few male 
teachers, and only two or three classes of 
them, so it would be hard to make a com- 
parison, but the salaries of female princi- 
pals would be placed at $1,950. 

Our thanks are due to all who help 
women to get their rights. Cc. Cc. H. 
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GOOD NEWS FROM TEXAS. 





BONHAM, TEXAS, MARCH 31, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

There are so many cheering items in 
your issue of 27th that I feel quite glad to 
give you a few more. 

In our neighboring city of Sherman Mrs. 
McPherson, formerly editor of a paper 
there, has been appointed postinistress. In 
our own city of Bonham Miss Beulah Ful- 
ler is assistant in the postoffice. and two 
ladies are now employed in the county 
clerk’s office. All of them ure giving full 
satisfaction. So at least four women have 
escaped from the meshes of floss silk, and 
can now secure themselves from depend- 
ence. 

I have distributed many leaflets, and de- 
bates on suffrage are getting to be frequent 
in our county schools. My petition, which 
will be presented to the next legislature, 
is filling up with signers. One accom- 
plished speaker. gifted physically and in- 
tellectually, could do our holy cause in- 
calculable good in this county. 

Please send me by mail double leaflets 
to the amount enclosed—those you con- 
sider the best. I would like different au- 
thors and recent ones. J. MICHELLY. 
+o 


WOMEN MOVING IN WOBURN.. 


WOBURN, ARRIL 5, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The call for a meeting of the women in- 
tending to cast a ballot for school commit- 
tee received a generous and hearty re- 
sponse last week. Grand Army Hall was 
full. In pursuance of the object that had 
drawn the ladies together, namely, a de- 
sire to render their interest in the public 
schools of some practical value in the ap- 
proaching election, it was voted to select a 
number of names of gentlemen worthy the 
contidence of their fellow-citizens, and pre- 
sent them to the Republican, Democratic, 
and Citizens nominating committees, with 
the request that they be respectfully con- 
sidered in making their own list of candi- 
dates. A committee of ladies was appointed 
to prepare from the tickets offered at the 
polls one ticket which in their judgment 
shall meet the desired requirements. The 
following resolution was moved and 
adopted : 


Whereas through the carelessness of the friends 
of woman suffrage, or the malice of its opponents, 
the motives and action of the women who exer- 
cise the right of the school ballot may be unnec- 
essarily subject to misrepresentation ; 

Resolyed, That the women who avail them- 
selves of the school franchise are both non-parti- 
san and non-sectarian in their interests, and ac- 
cept this means of political expression with an 
eye single to the truest welfare of the public 
schools. , 

In addition to the regular business of the 
meeting, a petition praying that all wom- 
en who are now voters may be allowed a 
ballot in the matter of liquor license, was 
circulated; also a unanimous yote was 
passed empowering the secretary to desire 
our State senator and representative to 
support a bill providing for the greater 
moral protection of the young girls of the 
Commonwealth. x. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING AT MARBLEHEAD. 


Saturday, April 3, was the first of a new 
series of meetings in Marblehead upon ‘I'he 
Temperance Issue and Woman Suffrage.” 

Rey. Annie H. Shaw addressed an audi- 
ence of over 1,000 people. Louis Carroll, 
Esq., presided. Miss Shaw spoke most 
earnestly for an hour. Many converts 
were made to woman suffrage. All were 
so interested that she is invited to speak 
again in two weeks upon the subject of 
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«Woman Suffrage.” After her address a 


pusical program was given consisting of 
cornet, piano, and vocal music. C. 8. P. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MAINE. 


PORTLAND, ME.. APRIL 5, 1886. 
Fditors Woman's Journal: 

You may like to know the action taken 
py the Maine Woman Suffrage Association. 
1 enclose a clipping from the Portland 
press of March 27. as follows: 


A meeting of the executive committee of 
this organization was recen'ly held in this 
city to consider the best means of for- 
warding the cause of the enfranchisement 
of women. It was decided to inaugurate 
qa series of parlor meetings throughout the 
state, and to hold a public meeting, some 
time in May or June,in Portland. ‘To this 
end correspondence will be held with per- 
sons in all-the representative districts who 
will be willing to co-operate with the State 
Association 

It is believed that a large number of 
nersons are in favor of giving the ballot to 
women, and that these will welcome lead- 
ership which shall organize them in local 
associations to secure needed legislation. 
Steps will, therefore, be taken by the ex- 
ecutive committee to obtain the names of 
persons throughout the State who will be 
willing to assist in effecting such organiza- 

ions. 

: All persons wishing to become members 
of the Association are invited to send their 
names to the corresponding secretary. 

The following is a list of officers: 

President—Rev. Henry Blanchard, Portland. 

Vice-Presidents—Goy. Frederick Robie, Gor- 
ham; ex-Govy. Nelson Dingley, Lewiston; Hon. 
J. H. Drummond, Portland; Judge Samuel 
Titcom», Augusta; Dr. Sarah W. Devoll, Port- 
Jand; Mrs. C. A. Quinby, Augusta; Rev. Dr. 
I. P. Warren, Portland; Miss Rebecca Usher, 
Bar Mills. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Louise Titcomb, 
Stroudwater. 

Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. Etta H. Os- 
good, Portland. 

Treasurer—Reyv. Marion Crosley. 

Executive Committee—Dr. F. H. Gerrish, Port- 
land; Mrs. S. J. L. O’Brion, Cornish; Mrs. L. 
M. N. Stevens, Stroudwater; Mrs. J. F. Bash- 
ford, Portland; Rev. J. N. Bellows, Portland. 


It is believed by the fiends of the cause 
that with this board of government and 
with the plans proposed, the latent interest 
in woman suffrage will speedily manifest 


, itself and become effective. 


We have a good working force in Port- 
land, are getting the State organized, and 
mean to move on the Legislature next 
winter. Yours cordially, 

J. F. BASHFORD. 


Seiten 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE IN WEYMOUTH. 


WEYMOUTH, APRIL 1, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A League was formed in Weymouth 
last fall, to be known as the Woman Suf- 
frage League of Weymouth. There is now 
a membership of eighteen, officered as fol- 
lows: 

President—Mrs. M. E. Terry. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Marcia E. P. Hunt. 

Secretary—Miss A. A. Smith. 

Treasurer—Mrs. A. J. Richards. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Abby Pratt, Mrs. 
J. B. Rhines, Miss 8S. H. Richards, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hawes. 


This communication should have been 
sent before to the JOURNAL, but I was not 
aware that it was my duty; in fact, sup- 
posed that my predecessor had already at- 
tended to it. A. A. SMITH, Sec. 

Sasienndiadiiiies 


QUINCY WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 





At Quincey, April5, a Non-partisan Wom- 
an Suffrage League was formed, with the 
following officers: President, Charles H. 
Porter; vice-presidents, Mrs. F. A. Claflin, 
Mrs. H. A. Keith, Mrs. Lucretia 8. Pierce, 
Dr. W. L. Faxon, Jason G. Witham; sec- 
retary, Miss Flora 8. Davis; treasurer, 
Rey. D. M. Wilson; executive committee 
(with president, secretary, and treasurer), 
Mrs. Annie E. Faxon, Miss I. F. P. Em- 
ery, and Miss Carrie Barnes. 
eee 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Iam moved to-day to write some words 
of admonition to my sisters, urging them 
hever to speak with disrespect of their 
own sex. Women will often say, ‘*Was 
not that just like a woman!” with a con- 
temptuous accent, as if weakness or in- 
competency were to be expected in wom- 
en. Does any one ever hear a man using 
a similar phrase—*‘ Was not that just like a 
man!”—with similar disrespectful intent? 

Then, again, women wil! sometimes say 
of some body of men on whom they wish to 
cast contumely, ‘“*They are a parcel of old 
Women,” thus making the very name of 
their sex a term of reproach. Does any man 
or woman ever express contempt by calling 
an assemblage of persons ‘‘a parcel of old 
men”? Certainly not. These words con- 
vey the idea of wisdom and dignity. Cer- 
tainly there should be equal dignity in a 
gathering of elderly women. Queen Eliza- 
beth, Catherine the Great, Mme. de Staél, 
and George Eliot were, in their day and 
time, old women. To-day we have Prof. 
Maria Mitchell, Frances Power Cobbe, 
Mrs. E. Cady Stanton, and a host of other 
influential and able persons who are old 
women. Let us insist, therefore, that these 
words shall convey respect rather than in- 
sult. 

Women sometimes say derisively, of 
something that they wish to denounce ut- 











terly.“*Nice indeed! Nice grandmother!” 
Against the careless use of this honorable 
title, I wish to protest feelingly. No one 
ever uses grandfather as a term of con- 
tempt. Why should they thus degrade the 
name of grandmother? 

Let us in future have a new vocabulary 
in which it shall be as honorable to be an 
old woman and a grandmother as an old 
man anda grandfather. Indeed, as wom- 
en are usually grandmothers much young- 
er than men are grandfathers, the advan- 
tage on the score of years is certainly with 
the former. 

In closing, I must relate a good story of 
the late Washington Convention. At the 
hearing before the Judiciary Committee, 
one of the brightest of the speakers asked 
a senator, a prominent Southerner, if he 
would not favor the suffrage cause. 

“Ah, no,” he replied, “I am not con- 
verted to woman suffrage. I have old- 
fashioned ideas, and I am too old to 
change.” 

“Then, sir,” she answered quickly, ‘if 
you are too old to change, you are too old 
to legislate.” 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


149 East Forty-fourth Street, } 
New York, April 6, 1886. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


WILLIAM JOINSON. 

Mr. William Johnson, of Everett, died 
on Monday, April 5, at the age of seventy 
years. For the past twelve years he had 
occupied the position of town treasurer, 
and had also held other important offices. 
While a member of the Legislature some 
years ago, as a member of the Woman 
Suffrage Committee, Mr. Johnson worked 
and voted for the rights of women. Ever 
since, he has been an active and devoted 
friend of the cause. Last year, in spite of 
declining health and pressing engage- 
ments, he took an active part ip securing a 
hall and making arrangements for a meet- 
ing in Everett. Whenever in every town 
of the State, woman suffrage has one such 
devoted friend as William Johnson, the 
cause will be won. H. B. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Matthew Arnold is to revisit this coun- 
try next fall. 

At the Stoneham town meeting, on the 
5th inst., sarah A. Lynde was elected 
school committee. 

The valuable articles willed to Mrs. 
James Noble by Julia Smith Parker have 
just been received. 

Some ladies on the Back Bay have es- 
tablished a free hospital for dogs and 
horses, at Brookline. 

Mrs. A. T. Anderson, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been nominated for the school 
board of that city, ia place of Mrs. M. M. 
Elliot, who declined the nomination. 

According to the census of 1880, there 
were at that time in the United States 75 
women lawyers, 165 women clergymen, 
and 2432 women doctors. 


The Globe of last Wednesday, under 
‘*What People Talk About,” has two let- 
ters from women, urging the passage of 
the municipal woman suffrage bill. 





Miss Jennie E. Burton, for several years 
deputy clerk of Adams county, Nebraska, 
has removed to Washington and opened a 
pension claim agency. 

Miss Alice Garner, a student of Newn- 
ham Hall, Cambridge, England, has been 
elected out of twenty candidates professor 
of history in Bedford College, London. 


A Bristol County exchange advocates 
teaching the boys in school tosew. When 
the boy is alone on a Western prairie he 
will be glad that he can mend his own 
clothes. 

Mr. Reed's proposed constitutional 
amendment forbidding citizens to be de- 
prived of the right to vote op account of 
sex, received three votes in the House 
J .diciary Committee on the Ist inst. 


Frederick Douglass will give his lecture 
on “John Brown’ on May 20, at Music 
Hall. He will doubtless draw a large au- 
dience. Mr. and Mrs. Douglass intend to 
visit Europe this spring. 

At a public meeting of the Malden 
W.C. T. U., last Monday evening, in the 
Congregational Church of that city, Miss 
Georgiana Davis lectured upon ‘*Human 
Relations,” and Mrs. Fowler, of Somer- 
ville, recited a poem. 

At the Acton town-meeting, April 5, the 
vote against license was unanimous. It 
was also voted unanimously to request the 
senator and representative to use their 
best influence to raise the age of consent 
from ten to eighteen years. 

President Cleveland has done a praise- 
worthy act in recalling Gov. Murray from 
Utah. The latter has been very active in 
seeking to deprive the women of that Ter- 
ritory of their right of suffrage, and is said 
to have been the originator of that plot. 
‘*So perish all the enemies of freedom!” 





At the recent town-meeting held in Le 
Roy, N. Y., the ladies furnished a free 
lunch from 10 A.M.to6 P.M. It 
timated about four hundred were served. 
Result of the election, ninety-five majority 
for no-license, 


is es- 


Many women are members of the 
Knights of Labor, and one of its funda- 
mental principles is ‘equal pay for equal 
work.” Inferentially the right of suffrage 
is conceded to women, and the Michigan 
branch of the order recently adopted by 
a unanimous vote resolutions specifically 
favoring the extension of the ballot to fe- 
male citizens. 


No logical reason has yet been given 
why a woman who is fit to vote for the 
school committee is not also fit to vote for 
mayor, aldermen, and councilmen. The 
bill giving full municipal suftrage to wom- 
en ought to be passed. All other theories 
of political action lead to confusion and 
chaos, and are essentially immoral.— Bos- 
ton Sunday Globe. 

Henry H Faxon has scored another vic- 
tory. He recently applied to the select- 
men of Quincy for reappointment as a 
special police officer, but his application 
was laid on the table by those officials. At 
a special town meeting on Monday, how- 
ever, $1,000 was appropriated for the en- 
forcement of the liquor laws, and Mr. 
Faxon was almost unanimously designated 
as the agent for the expenditure of this 
appropriation, 


The Lbrary of Congress is to have a suit- 
able building at last. After strenuous ef- 
forts for fourteen years, Mr. A. R. Spof- 
ford, the librarian, has succeeded in get- 
ting the matter acted upon by the House. 
The Senate, it is sald. will concur. If 
there had been any private or personal in- 
terest behind it, the building would long 
ago have been provided. ‘The action of 
Congress, though tardy, will save the Li- 
brary, and make available many thousand 
valuable books and pamphlets now packed 
away like rubbish. It is a matter for na 
tional congratulation. 


The Springfield Republican, with its usual 
journalistic sagacity, has secured a series 
of twelve autobiographical narratives of 
the civil war, from soldiers of its own 
neighborhood. One of these will be pub- 
lished on each successive Monday and af- 
terwards reprinted in its weekly issue. 
Thisinteresting information, vf permanent 
historic value, the Republican offers to its 
readers during the next three months. 
After the lapse of twenty-one years, such 
articles are ‘the same in sort as made the 
great epic of Homer, which charms the 
world through thirty centuries.” ‘They 
will, doubtless, greatly enlarge its ci cula- 
tion, as they ought, and should be widely 
read. 

Mrs. Sarah E. E. Seelye, of Fort Scott 
Kan., has a bill before the House Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs to remove the charge 
of desertion from her army record. She 
enlisted ina Michigan regiment as Frank- 
lin Thompson, from purely patriotic mo- 
tives, was in the battle of Bull Run and 
the campaigns under Pope and Burnside. 
She was prostrated with malaria on the 
Peninsula, and when leave of absence waa 
refused her, fearing that her sex would be 
discovered in the hospitals, she left the 
army and went to Oberlin. O., and was 
branded as a-deserter. She has been an 
invalid in consequence of her army expe- 
rience. She now wants the brand of *‘de- 
serter” removed, and asks for back pay and 
bounty. She is fully identified by her old 
comrades, and served in over forty battles 
for the Union. 

The N. Y. Nation affirms 

‘That the results of the operation of the 
Civil Service Act. as set forth in the report 
sent to Congress by the President, are most 
gratifying. The effect of the report, too, 
will be much heightened by the attack on 
the reform itself in the Senate on Friday by 
Mr. Ingalls. Anything more blackguard is 
seldom heard in any Alderman’s pot-house 
in this city, from a City Hall loafer. It 
cleared the galleries of decent women, but 
was received with roars of laughter by the 
Republican Senators to whom it was ad. 
dressed in support of the Edmunds resolu- 
tions about ‘the papers.’ ” 

Senator Ingalls is, as might be expected, 
a violent opponent of woman suffrage. 
Such men always are. Wedo not say that 
all anti-suffragists are ‘*blackguards,” but 
we do say that all blackguards are anti- 
suffragists. 
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FOR LADIES, 


ed is wholly owing to 
& waist. 


= JOURNAL. 
Patented. 


Prices 

Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned..........+.+.. $2 25 | 
ad wees © © Gate cococcecccoccosec 175 
Misses’ “ CO 8 BRE cccccccccccces 175 
“ o © Ba cccccccacecéectes 150 
Children’s and [nfunts’......scccccecccceeeees 7 





Address the Manufacturers. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


ee 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir® 


the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 


entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full picec, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, 
particular attention to the physical proportions aad requirements of the grow- 


“ ri 
| 4 ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
‘ _— of sizes, all ages can be 
ae Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tue Woman's 


perfectly fitted from stock. 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure aleo, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





PRANG’S | 
EASTER CARDS. 


Easter Lily. Easter Dove. 


EASTER NOVELTIES. 


Easter Wing. Easter Crown, 
Etc. Etc. Etc. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 





1852—ESTABLISHED—1852, 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


Clothiers and General Outfitters, 


398 & 400 Washington St.., 
BOSTON. 





We make to order or keep on hand everything 
in the line of Fashionable Clothing for gentlemea 
in city and country. Perfect-fitting Shirts made 
to measure, orders for which may be left in the 
Furnishing Goods Department. 


Our Custom Department 


Is supplied with piece goods of latest importa- 
tion, and with the best American weaves also. 
The famous West-of-England broadcloths, 
rough-faced suitings from Scotland, and fine 
goods of many designs from Germany, will 
interest cloth fanciers. The stock as a whole is 
probably the largest collection of strictly first- 
class woolen goods for gentleman’s wear ever 
shown in this country to retail buyers. Suits 
of single garments made to measure by trained 
hands of long experience. Prices reasonable. 


The Retail Clothing Department 


Is filled with garments all ready for immediate 
use. Many gentlemen, who cannot wait to be 
measured for Overcoats or suits, save money and 
are well pleased to wear the ready-made articles 
found here. An experience of thirty-four years 
in providing for this class of trade enables us to 
give perfect satisfaction, and has brought us 
customers from all parts of New England. 


In the 


Furnishing Goods Department 


We offer, in addition to the routine assortment of 


Gentlemen’s underwear and other minor articles | 


of dress, a special production from our own 
workshops of Shirts in many styles. This in- 
cludes white shirts, made to measure, for ordinary 
and party wear, and also Travelling Shirts from 
shrunk flannels in different colors—neat, com- 
fortable and convenient for their special purpose, 
and much worn by tourists and yachtsmen. 


J. J. DOBSON 








THE ONLY 


CARPET. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Selling their goods direct to 
the Retail Trade, and their- 
fore selling at lower prices 
than is possible for others. 

Carpet buyers are invited 
to come to our store and 
prove this for themselves. 
Church and Hall Carpets a 
specialty. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington Street. 





COST OF 


FURNITURE 


For Modern house of 10 Rooms, as 
recently furnished by 


GOLDTHWAIT BROS. 


21 best tinted Shades, $318.90; Pillar Exten- 
sion Table, $16; 5 Dining and 1 Arm Chair, 
leather, $26: Cherry Sideboard, $25; 2 pair 
Irish Lace and Poles, 816; Hall Glass, $6; 
Cherry Hall Settles, $22; Parlor Suite, 5 odd 
vieces, $110; Kitchen Table and 3 Chairs, 36; 
tefrigerator, 315; fine Mahogany Chamber 
Suite, $125; Cherry Suite, $45; Suite, Mattress, 
Pillows for servants’ room, $21; Hair Mattress, 
#20; Mattress, 87; 2 best Spring Beds, $12; 2 
Pairs Pillows, $10. 


Total $500.90. 


Goods of our own make, strict- 
ly first-class in quality and de- 
sign. 

The above shows a reduction of 
nearly 50 per cent. on goods of this 
class in the last few years. 


COLDTHWAIT BROS., 
569 Washington Street, 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper agines, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing for 
one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON- 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Three Holy Children ($1), by Stanford, is a 
new CanTaTa of great power and brilliancy. 











Richter'’s Harmony, ($2); Richter’s Coun- 
terpoint, ($2); and HKichter’s Fugue, ($2); are 
three standard books on composition, by an inent 
German Harmonist. 





Operas. The best and most complete editions. 

Aida, ($2); Bells of Corneville, ($1.50); Boc- 
caccio, (82); Carmen, ($2); Fatinitza, (#2); 
Lakme, ($2); Maritana, ($2) ; Mefistofele, ($2) ; 
Mignon, ($2.50); Zenobia, ($2) ; and many others. 


Librettos, full and complete, of 80 operas, for 25 
cents each. Cheap editions, 15 cents each. 

Easter Music, in quantity. Send for Lists. Or- 
chestral parts furnished when desired. 


Winner's Ideal Methods, (each 75 cts.), are 
famous and really good cheap Methods for Violin, for 
Flute, for Accordeon, for Cornet, for Banjo, for Gui- 
tar, for Fife, for Clarinet and for Flageolet. 


Mason's Piano Technics, ($1.50), are constant- 
ly increasing in favor, as most valuable aids to prac- 
tice. All teachers should use them. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON €& CO., Boston. 


Send to JOHN C. HAYNES & CO, Roston (hranch 
house of O, Ditsos & Co.), for grand illustra ate- 
logue of all Musical Instrumeats, Strings, ani Trim- 
mings. 





By Alice B. Stockham, M.D. 

Teaches Possible Painless 
nancy and Parturition. Trea! 

upon Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, 

Constipation, 

ness, ases of W: 

and Children, ete., etc. 












A Book 
“The very best book that 
can be put in the hands of a 
girl or woman.” 


an. 

Fiore 02.00) Sample 
sat! AGENTS. 3 
ery best terms to @ Free. 

? sch Physiol 'e 

FOR GIRLS. Sage 'een! sich S708. 

This valuable work should be read = a oe wl 

PRIMITIVE Px. W.F. EVANS. $1.50. Comp 
i i in the Phil 
MIND-CURE and practice ot the Mind Cure 
Book: 
curcuars ot HEALTH &2°: FREE! 


SANITARY PUBLISHINC CO., 
‘61 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ulinolge 





CUTTER RETREAT, 


PEPPERELL, - MASS. 

Having recently purchased this well-known estab- 
lishment, I have thoroughly repaired and renovated 
the buildings, adding steam heat and other modern 
conveniences, which, with new furnishings, render it 
comforfable and attractive. 

The grounds are extensive and very pleasant. A 
quiet, retired home is offered to a limited number 
of patients with mental and nervous troubles, alco- 
holic and opium habitues. 

Licensed under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Correspond licited. References if desired. 
Address WILLIAM F. HEALD, M. D., 

Pepperell, Masa. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. ; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetableh, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and eat ee All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices ; 








: ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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THE SECRET. 


God makes us brave to meet each loss 
Without a sigh; 

To do our work and bear our cross, 
Nor question why. 





He knows the secret.of our way, 
And what is best; 
The long, dark sorrows pulse with praise, 
And lead to rest. 
— a8 — 
SLEEP. 


BY JULIA C. R. DORR. 








Who calls thee “gentle Sleep” ?—O rare coquette, 

Who comest crowned with poppies, thou shouldst 
wear 

Nettles instead, or thistles, in thy hair; 

For thou'rt the veriest elf that ever yet 

Made weary mortals sigh and toss and fret! 

Thou dost float softly through the drowsy air 

Hovering as if to kiss my lips and share 

My restless pillow; but ere I can set 

My arms to clasp thee, without sign or speech,” 

Save one swift, mocking smile, thou’rt out of reach! j 

Yet, some time, thou, or one as like to thee 

As sister is to sister, shalt draw near 

With such soft lullabies for my dull ear 

That neither life nor love shall waken me! 


éi2> 
or 


A YELLOW PANSY. 








BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 





To the wall of the old green garden 
A butterfly quivering came; 

His wings on the sombre lichens 
Played like a yellow flame. 


He looked at the gray geraniums, 
And the sleepy four-o’clocks ; 

Ile looked at the low lanes bordered 
With the glossy-growing box. 


He longed for the peace and the silence, 
And the shadows thatflengthened there, 
And his wee wild heart was weary 
Of skimming the endless air. 


And now inthe old green garden,— 
I know not how it came,— 

A single pansy is blooming, 
Bright as a yellow flame. 

And whenever ajgay gust passes 
It quivers as if with pain, 

For the butterfly soul that is in it 
Longs for the winds again! 


~~ 
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FROM THE FLATS, 


BY SIDNEY LANIER. 





What heart-ache—ne’er a hill! 

Inexorable, vapid, vague and cbill, 

‘The drear sand-levels drain my spirit low. 

With one poor word they tell me all they know; 
Whereat their stupid tongues, to tease my pain, 
Do draw o’er again and o’er again, 

They butt my heart with griefs I cannot name; 
Always the same, the same. 


Nature hath no surprise, 

No ambuscade of beauty ’gainst mine eyes 
From brake or lurking dell or deep defile; 

No humors, frolic formsa—this mile, that mile; 
No rich reserves or happy-valley hopes 
Beyond the bend of roads the distant slopes. 
Her fancy fails, her wild is all run tame: 

Ever the same, the same. 


Ob might 1 through these tears 

But glimpse some hill my Georgia high uprears, 
Where white the quartz and pink the pebbles shine, 
The hickory heavenward strives, the muscadine 
Swings o’er the slope, the oak’s far-falling shade 
Darkens the dogwood in the bottom glade, 

And down the hollow from a ferny nook 

Lull sings a little brook! 
eee - 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


“THE STORY OF MY DEFEAT.” 


BY LOWELL CHOATE. 


“John, won’t you give up smoking?” 
We had been married just three months 
when my wife proffered this request. 

“Give up smoking! Well, I guess not. 
I have smoked all my life. Why should I 
give it up now?” I returned hotly, sur- 
prised out of my usual equanimity by so 
preposterous a proposition. 

“You were never married before, and 
you are not yet quite a Methuselah,” was 
Serena’s smiling response. 

“I did not know that marriage restricted 
one’s privileges. I thought it was rather 
the reverse. No, you will have to finda 
better reason than that,” was my indiffer- 
ent reply. 

“Well, because your wife wishes it. Is 
not that a sufficient reason ?” 

It was a smiling face which Serena 
raised to mine, and I answered in the same 
careless way,— ‘ 

“Hardly, since I am an independent be- 
ing. My smoking, like my eating and 
drinking, is my Own personal concern. I 
should as soon allow you to regulate the 
one as the other.” 

*But it might be my duty to regulate 
both your eating and drinking if you were 
ill, or if I saw you were indulging in eith- 
er to your injury. And are you really an 
independent being? Is any one entirely in- 
dependent of those about him?” Serena 
added with imperturbable serenity. 

I felt that she had got the better of me 
already in the argument, and this did not 
tend to soothe my rufiled temper, which 
must be my excuse for forgetting my usu- 
al courtesy of speech when I replied, 
“Don’t ever try to manage me, Serena. 
No woman could do that; and I warn you 
now I should be a bad subject for petticoat 
government. Since reaching man’s estate, 
I have claimed all my rights as a man, and 
I don’t propose to yield any of them now.” 

For a moment my wife did not reply, 
but I was sure there were tears in her 
voice when she said, ‘*Though a man may 








have the right to smoke himself, I don’t 
know that he has the right to smoke his 
wife, and that you have dune, John, morn- 
ing, noon, and night for the last three 
months.” 

Having nothing to offer to this last 
thrust, | opened my morning paper, and 
for the next fifteen minutes devoted my- 
self to its pages. In this way the matter 
dropped, for Serena did not renew the at- 
tack, perhaps remembering my oft-ex- 
pressed aversion to anything like nagging. 

Half an hour later I left the house for 
my business, thanking my stars that I 
had married an amiable and even-tempered 
woman, for it was not in Serena’s nature 
to be otherwise. Most women I felt sure 
would have sulked a little after such a 
matrimonial tilt; but I missed none of my 
wife's usual affectionate cheeriness as she 
bade me good-by, telling me to be sure and 
come home early, as she was likely to be 
alone. 

In return I conceded so much to her 
wishes as not to light my cigar till I was 
out of the house; but I had no thought of 
foregoing my accustomed evening smoke, 
which was often prolonged till bedtime if 
no one happened in. Nor did I curtail my 
indulgence of the weed in the days that 
followed. I had feared that my smoking 
might occasion future controversy; but 
evidently this was not to be the case. Se- 
rena was too sensible a woman to contend 
for what she must in any case finally yield. 

A few weeks later I found on reaching 
home one night that there had been un ar- 
rival in my absence. My wife's mother 
had come to pay us her first visit; and with 
her belongings was already ensconced in 
the pretty guest-chamber which I had ex- 
pressly fitted up for a,certain bachelor 
friend to whom I had extended a standing 
invitation to make use of it at any time. 

“Why did you put mother in the west 
room?” I asked, when I had an opportun- 
ity to speak with my wife alone. ‘lom 
may be here any night, and you know I 
intended that room for him.” 

“Why, Tom won’t mind where he sleeps. 
But mother may stay all winter, and of 
course I gave her the warmest room,” said 
my wife, who never till this moment had 
intimated such a purpose on her mother’s 
part. 

‘*HTas she come to stay all winter?’ No 
doubt my tone was not the most felicitous. 

“Yes, [ expect she will. Why, John, 
you can't possibly mean——?”’ My wife 
did not finish her sentence, for I inter- 
posed quickly,— 

“Of course she is welcome to stay as 
long as she likes, but I did not suppose she 
would be contented to make such a long 
visit.” 

“That was why I gave her the west 
room, so she might be pleasantly situated. 
I am sorry if you do not like my doing so.” 

“Oh, that is allright. I suppose, as you 
say, Tom can sleep somewhere else. Of 
course we must make mother comfortable 
while she stays.” 

“But, John, I wish we might induce her 
to make her home with us always. Moth- 
er and I were never separated till my mar- 
riage; and if marriage does not restrict 
one’s privileges, why should we be sep- 
arated now?” 

This was my own argument, and it shut 
my mouth on the remonstrance I was 
about to utter. ‘Besides,’ my wife con- 
tinued, **this is not quite a visit, for moth- 
er insists upon paying her board; she 
would not consent to come otherwise ; and 
I was obliged to yield the matter; though 
I told her you would rebel at the condi- 
tions.” 

Evidently it was all settled, and I had 
nothing to do but accept the situation 
with the best grace possible, which I did, 
notwithstanding that my home-life would 
have to be readjusted to fit the new cir- 
cumstances. 

Matters soon settled themselves, how- 
ever. I had no reason to complain, for 
Mother Morse was a model housekeeper, 
and at Serena’s request she assumed the 
charge of our ménage, and I soon came 
quite naturally to confer with her as to 
what I should send home from market. 

In the meantime my wife had resumed 
an occupation which she had followed 
prior to her marriage, namely, writing for 
the ‘press. On learning of this I remon- 
strated. I did not want she should be 
wearing out her eyes and nerves at such 
work. If it{was the money she did it for, 
I would give her what money she wanted. 
To which she answered in her own quict 
way, that it was pleasant sometimes to 
earn one’s own money. ‘The first time she 
gave me a check to cash for her I renewed 
my protest. Her health would suffer, I 
urged, and that it was her duty to take 
care of that. 

“You are right, John; it is my duty to 
take care of my health, and I mean to do 
so as farasIam able. Buta mental occu- 
pation is one of the surest guarantees 
against a host of disorders to which wom- 
en are liable. At least Iam not likely to 
become a fanciful invalid, or to nurse im- 





aginary ills while finding oceupation and 





amusement in literary work. I am afraid 
you will have to find a better reason still, 
why I should not write,” she added, arch- 
ly. 
well, because you are my wife, and I 
do not wish you to,” I replied, conscious 
of the advantage which my words gave 
her. 

‘*Mutual concessions should be the rule 
in married life,” she replied with grave 
sweetness, adding, ‘‘No, John, call it ca- 
price if you will, but I think you will have 
to bear with my writing.” 

“It will be different when her child 
comes. She will have no time then to in- 
dulge this whim for scribbling,” was my 
thought as 1 left the house more annoyed 
than I cared toshow. It was not ouly that I 
feared her health might suffer, though that 
had given me some uneasiness, but [ may as 
well own that I was not a little jealous of 
the fact that her literary work made her 
independent of me in a monetary sense. 

As the days went on, I found myself 
counting much on the birth of our little 
one, which would be sure to give my wife 
back to me again; for something had come 
between us. I felt the wall of separation, 
but was unable to seale it. It was not all 
my faney that Serena avoided me. ‘This 
change had come about so gradually that 
I hardly realized it till I found myself in- 
variably left alone of an evening, or to 
Mother Morse’s sole companionship. The 
day that made me a father came so near 
robbing me of my wife that my joy was 
tempered with pain, as most blissful mo- 
ments in life are, but God was merciful, 
aud my darling was spared to me. ‘The 
child was a delicate babe with whom for 
weeks it seemed a struggle to maintain ex- 
istence. ‘I'o say that Serena was absorbed 
in her child, does not express her motherly 
devotion. I think she would have been 
equal to any sacrifice for its welfare. My 
boy was two months old when I first ven- 
tured to take him in my arms, and than he 
suddenly grew so white as to alarm me. 

**Why does he look that way?’ I asked, 
striving to control my own agitation that I 
should not startle my wife; but she had 
seen the change, and catching the child 
from me, she said with an expression more 
like anger in her eyes than I had ever seen 
there, **Why, you have been smoking, 
John; no wonder he should be sick.” 

‘*How foolish you are, Serena! Just asif 
a little smoke would affect him that way! 
It was a touch of colic probably, nothing 
else,” I said with an effort at indifference, 
while at my heart was the sickening pre- 
sentiment that here was another protest 
against my smoking. My wife had put the 
child at once to her breast, and a moment 
later he seemed all right. 

“T knew the little chap wasn’t such a 
spooney as to mind a little smoke. He'll 
be as good a smoker as his father yet,” I 
said, as a relief to my feelings. 

“God forbid,” came fervently from my 
wife’s lips. Unreasonable as I thought 
my wife’s prejudice against tobacco, I felt 
it would be wiser not to combat it, as it 
was evidently too deeply seated to be rea- 
soned away; but I was careful after this 
to rid myself of the odor of the weed be- 
fore exercising my fatherly privilege. 

But I was not destined to realize all my 
hopes in the birth of my child, for though 
Serena regained her strength and took her 
place again in the household, she was not 
the same. I missed somethihg in her man- 
ner, and though I lavished upon her the 
lover-like fondness of our earlier married 
life, it seemed to waken no response; but 
one thing I did note with satisfaction, she 
did not return to her literary work. Nor 
did our mutual trouble seem to draw us 
nearer together, for it was soon apparent 
we were not to keep our child. 

I was surprised at the quiet way in which 
Serena took this. “She does not believe 
the child will die; she would never be so 
calm if she did,” I reasoned. But I chanced 
one day to overhear a conversation be- 
tween my wife and her mother which con- 
vinced me that she was not deceived as re- 
garded her child. They had been speak- 
ing of the strange inanition which made 
itself more and more apparent every day, 
when Serena said, as if defending her little 
one, ‘‘My poor blighted blossom never had 
the chance of life. I am not surprised that 
my baby should die. How could it be 
otherwise?” 

Strange resignation, I thought, for a 
young mother over her firstborn. What 
ean she mean by saying that her child 
never had the chance of life? 

I pondered these words day after day as 
I saw mother and child together, but no 
solution came to me. I shrank from ask- 
ing Serena what she had meant, lest it 
should ruffle the calm that seemed to have 
settled on her spirit, and which I nbdw felt 
convinced was born of a great spiritual 
conflict. She reminded me of a Madonna 
or cloistered saint, as she ministered to her 
child with unwearying patience and ten- 
derness. She was apparently living above 
the atmosphere of trial and sorrow which 
would naturally surround a mother so 
situated. 





This could not last, I reasoned. When 
her child was gone, she would break down 
and grieve all the more passionately for this 
unnatural calmness now. But I had not 
counted on the strength of character which 
Serena displayed when her trial came. She 
did not seem to care to talk of her child, 
and at once put everything which had be- 
longed to him out of her sight, with no 
weak clinging to anything which would 
be a reminder of her loss. Then she re- 
turned to her writing as if it had been only 
laid down for a day. 

‘I must do something,” she said wearily 
in answer to my remonstrance, ‘‘and wri- 
ting is an eseape valve. Believe me, John, 
it is better I shuuld write, for it takes up 
my mind.” 

There might be reason in what she said, 
but, nevertheless, I was angry that she 
had turned for solace to this source. I 
think it hardly proved that, however, for 
she seemed restless and unable to settle to 
her work as formerly, a fact which gave 
me no little encouragement to hope she 
would abandon it entirely. 

I had about decided to take an ocean 
trip, hoping that this might have the 
double effect of winning Serena’s mind 
from her sorrow and restoring to me the 
wife of a year ago, when I returned 
home one night to find her away. She 
had started that afternoon to visit a favor- 
ite cousin in a neighboring town, leaving 
word that she would write to me. Mother 
Morse was evidently surprised that I had 
not known of Serena’s intention to go that 
day, for it seemed she had had it in con- 
templation some time. ‘Though I was sur- 
prised, I was rather glad than otherwise 
that she had found it in her heart to seek 
some divertisement, for 1 looked upon it 
as a healthier indication. 

I anticipated with Some impatience the 
letter in which I believed she would open 
her heart to me, and which, I trusted, 
would be the foundation of a thorough 
reconciliation; but I was little prepared 
for its contents when it came, for it ran as 
follows: 

Dear John,—I have had a long and hard 
battle with myself before coming to the 
decision which I have made, that I can not 
live with a smoker. You will never un- 
derstand the utter detestation and loathing 
which I have for tobacco in every form. 
It has made my married life a torture. 
As long as it was only myself that suflered, 
I bore it, but when my child expiated my 
sin, my eyes were opened to the enormity 
of the wrong I had done him. I will not 
speak of the physical ills to which a wom- 
an of my organization is liable in living 
with a man who makes an immoderate use 
of tobacco; or of the ills which 1 have 
suffered in my own person, evils of which 
I was entirely ignorant when I became a 
wife; but I must tell you of the repug- 
nance which for months I have entertain- 
ed toward you as a smoker; and of late 
this feeling has so grown and strengthened 
that I have sometimes feared the time 
would come when I should feel for my 
husband only abhorrence. ‘This is no over- 
fastidiousness, but the protest of my 
whole nature, which cries out against de- 
filement—a God-given instinct of protec- 
tion. Do not seek to change my purpose, 
for I have made the separating of myself 
from you a matter of many prayers and 
tears. I know it to be my duty both to 
myself and you; but is is still more my 
duty never again to endanger the life and 
health of an innocent being for which I 
am responsible, as in a great measure a 
mother must always be for her child. As 
= I have marked out no path for myself; 

ut you know I am capable of providing 
for my own needs, so give yourself no 
concern on that score. 


Other incidental matters were alluded 
to, but I only grasped the fact that my 
wife had left me. I stood aghast. The 
next moment I ground the letter under 
my feet. “If that is all she cares for me, 
she may go,” I said in my wrath. 

I was still quivering with excitement 
when Tom Mason, my old chum, was 
usheredinto the room. Hastily crumpling 
my wife’s letter into my pocket, I turned 
to meet him. If he noticed anything un- 
usual in my manner, he ignored it; and I 
presently regained my self-control suffi- 
ciently to hide the blow I had just re- 
ceived. ‘Tom Mason had been away from 
the city at the time of our bereavement, 
and this was his first call since his return. 
Evidently it was a relief to him that Se- 
rena was not at home; since he had dread- 
ed meeting her while her trouble was still 
fresh. 

**Yes, Iam sure Serena felt her child’s 
death very deeply, though she says little 
about it,” I replied to his question as to 
how she was bearing her loss. 

“She is not the woman to give outward 
expression to her grief (the worse for her) ; 
but this must have been like the tearing 
asunder of soul and body. There are 
mothers and mothers, and she was one in- 
deed,”’ was ‘Tom’s response. 

‘*How is her health?” he asked, present- 
ly. ‘She was looking very delicate when 
I saw her last.” 

“Serena was never a coarse, strong 
woman, and naturally she feels the strain 
of what she has passed through,” I said, a 
little nettled at his tone. 

“Yes. It eannot be otherwise. Mrs. 
Carrol told me that she met your wife a 


ae 
few days since, and she was looking mory 
like a translated saint than ever, You 
must have noticed the expression Whieh 
has been growing in her face of late, 
—what one might call world-wearinesg, 
It has made me feel anxious for you, lest 
you should lose both wife and child to 
gether.” 

I sturted, but with a great effort cop, 
trolled myself. Tom should not see hoy 
deeply his words had moved me, « 
know Serena's type is the fair, spirituet,. 
but she has proved herself to have great 
endurance. I fancy few women would 
have passed through such a trial with legs 
wear and tear of the physical.” 

‘Few women are like Serena Morse,” 
was l'om’s reply. I knew he had always 
entertained a great admiration for my 
wife, and a keen appreciation of her ye 
fined, exalted nature. He had congraty. 
lated me at the time of my marriage oy 
having won a rare and beautiful soul, | 
remembered now with what pride ang 
high resolves I had listened to his praige 
of the woman whom I had vowed to loye, 
shield, and keep to till death. I had fully 
appreciated my high estate; but how haq 
I kept my purpose? What a blind ang 
selfish fool I had since been! 

Tom’s fit of loquacity had ended, and he 
was presently in a brown study, while 
puffing away at the cigar which he hadg 
few moments before lighted. Somehow] 
had no relish to-night for the weed, 
thotigh I made a feint of smoking to keep 
Tom in countenance. Yes, it was as Tom 
had once said. Marriage brought some. 
times fearful odds to a nature like Serena's, 
Such a woman was sure to idealize her love, 
and to wake some day to find the feet of her 
idol clay. Why had she not told me that 
my selfish indulgence in tobacco was rob- 
bing her of all happiness? That she had 
not done so was no extenuation of my 
fault. I had not been ignorant of the fact 
that she deplored the practice; and had I 
not deliberately shut the door upon her 
expostulation on the only oceasion upon 


it was a question between tobacco and my 
wife, it was eusily settled. ‘The former I 
could live without, the latter I could not. 
Let Serena go? No, not for all the tobac- 
co that ever grew. I would seek her on 
the morrow, and tell herso. She might 
not be able to accept at once my reforma- 
tion; she might even put me on proba- 
tion. But I would prove to her that she 
was more to me than anything else in the 
world, nor should tobacco ever come be- 
tween us again. I settled everything in my 
own mind before I slept that night, and 
now that I have long been cured of the 
habit, and even share my wife’s prejudice 
against it, I am glad that she was strong 
enough to take the stand that she did, since 
nothing else would have worked my refor- 
mation. ' 


> 


CHINESE WOMEN STRIKING FOR LIBERTY. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of the 4th ult. 
says :—- 

‘*Even in far Cathay woman is intruding 
upon the monopolies of modest and self- 
sacrificing man, and Censor Wén Hai has 
been compelled to memorialize the Emper- 
or for a decree restraining these unreason- 
able females within proper bounds. ‘The 
memorialist says: ‘Formerly nothing 
would induce the wives and families of 
officials to visit temples or frequent the 
streets, while even the women folk of the 
common soldier appreciated the necessity 
of a quiet and orderly life, cases of idle 
roaming being few and far between. Of 
late years, however, things have changed. 
The business streets are thronged with 
young women, and there is no lack of idle 
promenaders decked out in fine array. In 
the rooms and booths of professional recit- 
ers or story-tellers women even form part 
of the audience, while restaurants and 
wine taverns also are the scene of female 
gatherings. The public morals are in 
danger of becoming more and more de- 
based. The memorialist requests the issue 
of an Imperial decree calling upon the gen- 
darmerie, the governor of the metropolitan 
prefecture, and the police censors to put 
out proclamations strictly forbidding these 
practices, and stating that if henceforward 
women resort to story-telling rooms or 
booths, or frequent restaurants or taverns 
for the purpose of joining in entertain- 
ments, their servants. if they are accom- 
panied by any, will be arrested. If un- 
accompanied by servants, the women will 
themselves be arrested and interrogated, 
and the head of the family will be pun- 
ished in their stead. If the delinquents 
are ladies belonging to the official class, 
the officials should be denounced, and in 
the case of soldiers’s wives the men be 
flogged. ‘Those who sell seats to women 
at these places should be prosecuted and 
their establishments closed.’ ”’ 


TWENTY-ONE THE AGE OF CONSENT. 


Editors Waman’s Journal : 

I heartily approve and echo Mr. Black- 
well’s suggestion that “the age of con- 
sent’? for women be fixed at twenty-one 
years by the laws of Massachusetts and of 
every State and Territory of our Union; 
since ‘“‘nothing short of the age of legal 
mental maturity will meet the demands of 
justice, or be satisfactory to the friends of 
equal rights irrespective of sex.” 

Indeed, to speak of this as a measure of 
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sequal rights” is an under-statement of the 
case. AD enactment like the one proposed 
js the dictate not only of justice, but of 
common humanity and common decency. 
We have been reading with horror late- 
ly. in Sanborn’s **Memoir of John Brown,” 
the infamous laws forced by Missouri 
slaveholders upon Kansas, which, in the 
absence of legal or governmental remedy, 
necessitated the retaliatory measures taken 
there by friends of freedom. Among those 
atrocious enactments not one was worse 
than the laws now current in Massachu- 
setts, discriminating against female chil- 
dren in favor of those who wish to outrage 
and ruin them. The conservatism which 
has left such statutes unmodified for so 
jong & time was, at least, unjustifiably 
thoughtl4ss ; but that which opposes meas- 
ures of reform, iow that the disgraceful 
facts have been fully made known, must 
be stigmatized as heartless and indicative 
of moral corruption. I wish that all the 
friends of this amendment of our laws 
would unite in urging the boundary of 
twenty-one years, rather than that of eigh- 
teen or sixteen, as the right and best set- 
tlement of the matter in question. 
CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 
Framingham, April 3, 1886. 
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WOMEN AT LONDON UNIVERSITY. 








The results of the matriculation exam- 
ination at the London University show, 
says the Manchester Examiner, a satisfac- 
tory and progressive success on the part 
of the female candidates. For the first 
time a lady heads the honors’ list without 
being disqualified by age from receiving 
the exhibition of £30 per annum for two 
years. ‘I'wo ladies also receive prizes, and 
out of thirty-five candidates who obtain 
either prizes or the number of marks 
qualifying for prizes, eight are ladies. In 
the honors division, out of 136 candidates, 
thirty are ladies. In estimating the value 
of these successes, of course account must 
be taken of the proportion between the 
male and female candidates. Eleven hun- 
dred candidates, male and female, entered 
for the pass examination, and of these 615 
passed. ‘The female candidates who en- 
tered numbered 150, and of these 100 
passed. It will, therefore, be seen that 
the females had more than their propor- 
tionate measure of success. This consti- 
tutes the peculiar value of the London 
University examination. Where girls and 
women are examined by themselves only 
the examiners can know whether the pa- 
pers have or have not been made easier, or 
the standard of excellence required much 
lower, in compassion to the supposed 
infirmities of the sex. But when the same 
set of papers are set for all the candidates, 
male and female, and the answers are all 
scrutinized and their value appraised at the 
same time, there is no room for such un- 
certainty. 
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A BUILDING FOR WORKINGWOMEN. 





Warner Brothers, the well-known corset 
manufacturers, have commenced the erec- 
tion of a building in Bridgeport, Conn., to 
cost 335,000, for the free use of the 1,000 
girls employed in their factory. 

The building will be seventy feet square 
and three stories high. ‘The first story 
will be devoted to a restaurant, where 
good meals will be furnished at cost. The 
second story will contain a large reading- 
room, library, conversation-room, music- 
room, bath-room, and lavatory. The third 
story will contain a large hall seating 600, a 
small hall seating 150, and class-rooms, 
where evening classes in singing, penman- 
ship, drawing, book-keeping, fancy-needle- 
work, ete., will be taught. 

The building will be under the care of a 
competent matron, and will be free to all 
girls in Warner Brothers’ employ. It will 
be the first building of this kind erected in 
this country, and will without doubt prove 
the practical wisdom and benevolence of 
its projectors. 
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SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 





The committee on woman suffrage re- 
ported a bill on Thursday to give women 
the right to vote in city and town elections 
on the same terms as men. Now by all 
means let this bill pass. It is no credit to 
Massachusetts to let a claim so just as this 
be voted down year after year. Women 
have every interest in the city and town 
governments that men have. Poor wom- 
en have the same interests that poor men 
have, and rich women have the same inter- 
est that rich men have; and all have a 
Common interest. We should be sorry to 
See the bill defeated.—Salem Register. 


While the Legislature is considering the 
feasibility of so amending the law that 
Women may become eligible to member- 
Ships in boards of overseers of the poor, 
why would it not be well to go further in 
the cause of justice and fairness and de- 
Clare that women shall be eligible to any 
public office to which the electing powers 
May see fit to choose them ?—Boston Globe. 


There is now before the Legislature a 
bill providing that women may be elected 
Overseers of the poor. It doesn’t put it in 
Just that way, but that is its intent. We 

Ope it may become a law. A woman or 
two on the board would never harm it, and 
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the prospect is that the feminine element 
would be a.source of good. The ladies 
might at times be unduly influenced by 
smooth-talking applicants for aid, but they 
would never pass bills for theatre-parties 
under the guise of investigations, nor 
would they keep paupers on the list for the 
sake of bringing trade to their grocery 
stores. Running a poor department is 
much like housekeeping on a large scale, 
and a woman can do as well, to say the 
least, as a man at managing household af- 
fairs.— New Bedford Mercury. 


ah Ae 
WOMEN AS INVENTORS. 


Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending March 30, 1886, as fol- 
lows :— 

Martha W. Slack, Sandwich, IIl., Sleeve 
and Glove-protector. 

Lottie W. Simmons, Syracuse, N. 
Buckle for Supporters. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
A BLIND SPARROW. 





Last spring, one of the old birds in Dr. 
Prime’s collection—a gray sparrow—be- 
eame blind. Straightway, a little dark 
brown and white bird, known as a Japan- 
ese nun, and named Dick, became the 
sparrow’s friend. The sparrow’s home 
had a round hole as a doorway. Little 
Dick would sit down on a perch opposite 
the hole and chirp. ‘The blind bird would 
come out, and guided by Dick’s chirps, 
would leap to the perch, and so on to the 
seed cup and water-bottle. But the most 
curious part of the performance was when 
the blind sparrow would try to get back 
into the house, Dick would place the spar- 
row exactly opposite the hole by shov- 
ing him along the perch. When opposite, 
Dick would chirp, and the blind bird 
would leap in, never failing.—Golden Days. 
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CAN YOU? 


It wasn’t a pleasant afternoon. All the 
forenoon it had rained as hard as it could 
pour, and now the sky was cold and 
cloudy, and the garden walk was full of 
puddles, and the maple boughs were drip- 
ping. ‘The fog was so thick, too, that the 
children could searcely see grandpa’s 
house, just across the garden; and of 
course such a thing as playing out of 
doors wasn’t to be thought of for a minute. 

“What shall we do?” asked Ava, draw- 
ing a deep sigh. 

Mamma was making the sewing-machine 
hum like a bee over a heap of littie ruffles, 
but she heard the sigh and the doleful 
question, and looked up just in time to see 
Edna squeeze a shiny tear-drop out of one 
brown eye. 

“Why, why don’t you play with your 
dollies ?*’ she asked. 

But the dollies had been naughty, and 
were put to bed for an hour, Ava said. 

**And, of course, we can’t let "em get up, 
‘less we'd tell a lie,’ said she. **’Sides, I’m 
tired of ‘em. Oh, dear! And we don’t 
know anything to do.” 

Mamma smiled. In a minute more the 
sewing-machine stopped humming. Mam- 
ma had thought of something. 

She got three bits of broom-corn, one 
about a foot in length. 

The other two were just alike, and not 
more than three inches long; mamma bent 
these in the middle like the letter V turned 
upside down. ‘Then she hung them on the 
long piece, one at each end. She took the 
very ends of the long piece between her 
thumbs and forefingers, and held it enough 
above the table so that the ends of the 
short pieces just touched, letting them lean 
a little toward each other. 

‘‘Now watch them,” said she to the 
children. 

They watched; and before you could 
count ten, Ava cried,— 

“O-oh! Why—why, they’re walking 
right up together! Why, mamma !” 

“Why, now vey’ve bumped noses !” cried 
Edna, in a minute. 

So they had; and mamma pulled out the 
long straw gently, and left them standing 
there, points together. Then she had to 
try it over again. 

“Why, isn’t it funny?” said Ava. ‘*What 
makes ’em, mamma ?”’ 

Mamma laughed. ‘‘That’s the mystery,” 
said she. ‘‘You may try it, and see if you 
can find out.” 

But though the children played merrily 
with this new toy until papa came in to 
tea, they could not tell what brought those 
two V-shaped bits of straw together. Can 
you?—Companion, 
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INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


Every advance in the art of dress is de- 
serving of all the publicity that we can 
give it; and in the interest of ladies every- 
where we call attention to the Greenwood 
Ready-Made Lining; knowing, if ladies 
will but take time to call, they will be 
more than repaid for their trouble when 
they behold the perfect fitting, — fitting 
that seems almost marvellous when we 
consider all the various forms and figures 
to Jbe suited,—that Mr. Greenwood and 








his assistants give to the many customers 
crowding his rooms. ‘This waist lining, 
unlike anything heretofore offered to the 
public, is based on «a system of measure- 
ments that are almost unfailing in securing 
an elegant and artistic fit. Every customer 
has her lining tried on, and sees exactly 
what she is purchasing. No time is lost 
waiting, a large stock in all graded sizes 
being constantly on hand. We predict for 
these linings a world-wide reputation. They 
require’ but to be seen to be appreciated, 
and now when spring garments are being 
made up, our friends can save themselves 
much of the labor and anxiety that has so 
long accompanied the making by availing 
themselves of this opportunity. Messrs. 
Greenwood & Co. are situated in pleasant 
rooms in the Knickerbocker Building, 178 
and 179 ‘Tremont Street. Reowins so well 
the value of this waist, we heartily advise 
atrial. A word to the wise is suflicient. 
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IU MOROUSB. 


An Irishman, mourning his wife, tear- 
fully exclaimed, ‘Faith, an’ she was a 
good woman; she always hit me wid the 
soft end o’ the mop.” 


A lady of charitable disposition asked a 
tramp if she could not assist him by mend- 
ing his clothes. ‘Yes, madam,” he said, 
“I have a button, and if you will sewa 
shirt on it, | will be greatly obliged.” 


Fresh young manto a lady he has jusi es- 
corted to the dining-room of a literary yath- 
ering—Are you partial to *Lamb’s Tales”? 
Indignant young lady, after exhibiting much 
uncalled-for surprise—No, nor mutton- 
heads, either. 


Even the most profane man on the con- 
tinent should recognize the advantage of 
obeying the Biblical injunction, *‘Swear 
not at all.” He can make his profanity 
much more effective by swearing only at 
those who really deserve it.—Somerville 
Journal, 


At the ball. He—Vm going to propose, 
Miss Edith —— She (interrupting) — Oh, 
my, Mr. Jenkins, so suddeniy, and in such 
a strange place! He (desperately)—I am 
going to propose that we stay here when 
the rest go to supper, because—because 
I've left my purse ut home.— The Judye. 


Tailor—l would be greatly obliged if 
you would pay this bill to-day. I have 
waited a long time on you. “Of course 
you have, but didn’t you say you would 
give me time?” ‘Certainly Idid. I told 
you to take time. but I didn’t suppose you 
would take eternity.” 

“No.” said the inexperienced youth, ‘‘I 
don’t intend keeping a regular diary. I 
only want a book in which to set down my 
daily thoughts.” ‘Ah! Lunderstand,” re- 
plied the intelligent shopkeeper ; ‘‘then, of 
course, you want a much smaller book 
than this.”,—Boston Transcript. 





Beware of Scrofula 


Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itself in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood’sSarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

**T was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had tworunning sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured.” C. E. Lovesoy, Lowell, Mass. 

Cc. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 


Salt Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
byimpure blood. Itis readily cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco, At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: “ Iam entirely well.” 

“My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He tood Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured.” J. B. 
Stanton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for #5. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





em THINK FOR YOURSELF. 
@AG  ASENSIBLE WOMAN 
Health, Comfort, and. Beauty 


ARE DESIRAB: Gs, 
GOOD SENSE 


RSET WAISTS 
ORDED, CORSE of BEST 
MATERIALS throughout. 
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Now 
THOUSANDS 5% 
stamped **Gioed Sense.’ 

FIT ALL AGES 
‘ants to Adults, 

Sold by leadin. 

everywhere. Send fi 


or circular, 
FERRIS BROS, Manufacturers 


. 81 White St.. NEW YORK. 
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FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine wiLD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 





450 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 
'S beauti- 


AGENT WANTED foi RISES CSreects. 


Sample free to those becoming agents. 
No risk, quick sales. Territory given. 
&#* Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
OR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-five Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Sullrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston. Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr, 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashtord. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN's JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by 
Clarke. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Oflice, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Katablished 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
® measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
yarments, 


Rey. James Freeman 








Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine band-sewivg, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Offers a full ct yd with shorter Col- 
lege Course, including all the Collegiate work essen- 
tial to a thorough general education and to advanced 
work in American and English Universities. Age 
12—20. Will open eighteen new single rooms in No- 
vember. For catalogue address the Principal, 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 

Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University 

and Newnham Cellege, Cambridge, England, 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 

reparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and os teachers; Library, 
Observatory, many et useum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 
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cation. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A tourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
ssued. Cloth bound, 75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and EleventhSt., Washington D.C. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cte.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. ; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices; 











ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 

17 Hanson Street, Boston, 
Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 

COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


This college is open for tbe reception of students 
of both sexes. The Annual Session commences on 
the second Wednesday of October, and closes the 
second Wednesday of May. The instruction conaists 
of a thorough three years’ graded course of Didactic 
Lectures, Clinical Lectures and Instruction and Prac- 
tical Work in Laboratories and Dissecting Room. 





ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 








; FEES. 

For Course of Lectures.........ceceeseecsees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Graduation 

Fee (when paid in advance)......... doccece 225.00 
Matriculatiom Fee (Yearly) ........+++ eee 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but on 5.00 
Material for Dissection, per part ....++- «+ 3.00 
Graduation Fee... .....cccccees ceeeeeeeeeeee 30.00 


For further particulars and Catalogues, address the 
Registrar, Dr, W. H. FALES, 733 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mase. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDIOAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. bas studied the ‘Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfally when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients bow to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals Brin . 
&e., 7 be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Bt. 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 

With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the yea? begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course, To 
secure still more thorough results an optional foue 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attaine an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medica! education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 


For announcements or information, address 
Dean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and epring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1st.; euding May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL. M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD IH. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
SwaRTuMmoreE, Pa. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study 
and the —— fos graduation fully equal to con- 


ous 
Ara Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 
For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett 8t »M.D.,8 tary. 














BOSTON ALMANAC 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


For 1886. 
5ist YEAR. 


WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


624 Pages. Price, $1.00 
PUBLISHED BY 


155 Franklin Street, - | Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price. 
Also for sale by Booksellers geucrally. 





CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY. 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a@ postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the gu-ds, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for lau Z 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before 
equalled in this or any other country. 





0 4a Telephone number 7282. 
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SENATOR DOLPH ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


In the course of his speech in the U. 8. 
Senate, April 1, on the bill to admit Wash- 
ington Territory to the Union, Mr. Dolph, 
speaking of woman suffrage. said :— 


“Mr. President, there is another matter 
which I consider pertinent to this discus- 
sion, and of too much importance to be left 
entirely unnoticed. It is something new 
in our political history. It is full of hope 
for the women of this country and of the 
world, and full of promise for the future 
of republican institutions. I refer to the 
fact that in Washington ‘Territory the 
right of suffrage has been extended to 
women of proper age. I do not believe 
the proposition so often asserted, that suf- 
frage is a political privilege only, and not 
a natural right. tt is regulated by the 
constitution and laws of a State, I grant, 
but it needs no argument, it appears to me, 
to show that a constitution and laws 
adopted and enacted by a fragment of the 
whole body of the people, but binding 
alike on all. is a usurpation of the powers 
of government. 

“Government is but organized society. 
Whatever its form, it has its origin in the 
necessities of mankind, and is indispensa- 
ble for the maintenance of civilized socie- 
be It is essential to every government 
that it should represent the supreme power 
of the State and be capable of subjecting 
the will of its individual citizens to its or- 
der, Such a government can only derive 
its just powers from the consent of the 
governed. and can be established only 
under a fundamenta} law which is self- 
imposed. Every citizen of suitable age 
and discretion who is to be subject to a 
government has, in my judgment, a natur- 
al right to participate in its formation. 

“The lamented Lincoln immortalized 
the expression that ours is a government 
‘of the people, by the people, and for the 
people,’ and yet itis farfrom that. ‘There 
can be no government by the people where 
one-half of them are allowed no voice in 
its organization and control. I regard the 
struggle going on in this country and else- 
where for the enfranchisement of women 
as but a continuation of the great struggle 
for human liberty, which has, from the 
earliest dawn of authentic history, con- 
vulsed nations, rent kingdoms, and 
drenched battle-fields with human blood. 

‘I look upon the victories which have 
been achieved in the cause of woman's 
enfranchisement in Washington Territory 
and elsewhere, as the crowning victories 
of all which have been won in the long 
continued. still continuing contest between 
liberty and oppression, and as des ined to 
exert a greater influence upon the human 
race than any achievements upon the bat- 
tlefields in anéient or modern times. 

“Should the bill pass, we shall witness 
the spectacle of State government founded 
in accordance with the principles of equal- 
ity, and have a State at last with a truly 
republican form of government.” 


————+o- 
NEW YORK WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


Last month the New York City Woman 
Suffrage Society, which for thirteen years 
has held monthly meetings in the parlors 
of the President, Clemence 38. Lozier, 
M. D., by request of the President, sus- 
pended its meetings. 

The friends of the cause in the city felt 
that it would not do to be left without any 
local organization, and as the Saturday 
afternoon lectures given by Mrs. Blake, 
which had been a point of reunion, drew 
to a close, it was proposed at one of these 
to appoint a committe to draft a constitu- 
tion and form a new Association. ‘This 
was dune, and the New York ¢ ity Woman 
Suffrage League was organized, with the 
following officers: 

President—Lillie Devereux Blake. 

Honorary Vice-President—Clemence S. Lozier, 

“deting Vice-Presidents—Docia C. Goss, Esther 
Herrman, Elizabeth Schoonmaker, Harriet Put- 
nam Nowell. 

Secretaries—Emily L. Wakeman, Recording ; 
Jennie F. Waite, Corresponding. 

Treasurer—Jeannie McAdam. 

Chairman Ex. Com.—Charlotte F. Daley. 

Mrs. E. B. Grannis, editor of the Church 
Union, offered the spacious parlors of her 
residence, 33 East T'wenty-second Street, 
for headquarters of the League. But as 
the house was not yet in order, the April 
meeting was held at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. John W. Lovell. 

Accordingly the first regular meeting of 
the League was held on ‘Thursday evening, 
April 1, at 73 Union Place, the President, 
Mrs. Blake, inthe chair. After reports by 
the treasurer and chairmen of committees, 
Dr. Belle M. Rankin, of Brooklyn, gave a 
graphic description of her effort to vote 
last fall, and of various interviews she had 
held with leading politicians on the ques- 
tion. She also sketched with telling vivac- 
ity some of her discussions with her lady 
patients. She had been surprised and 
gratified at the growth of sentiment in 
favor of the eause which had taken place 
among fashionable people, and indeed 
among women of all classes. 

Mrs. Goss read a letter from Rev. Robert 
Collyer. A resolution of sympathy for him 
in his recent bereavement by the death of 
his daughter was adopted. 

Remarks were made by Misses Brink, 
McAdam, Daley, Lewis, and’ Blake, by 
Mesdames Nowell and Angel, and by Mes- 
sre. Levey and Chamberlain. 

Mrs. Brinkeroff called attention to a scur- 
rilous article attacking the leaders of the 
movement in the State, and impugning 
the motives of the members of Assembly 





who sustained the bill. It was denounced 
as false and malicious. 

Special committees were appointed in 
the interests of working women, Mr. 
Augustus A. Levey, chairman; and on po- 
litical instruction of women, Miss Char- 
lotte F. Daley, chairman. 

E. L. W., Rec. Sec. 
oo 


SUFFRAGE MEETINGS FOR MARCH. 





‘The Massachusetts meetings last month 
have been carried into Somerville, Rox- 
bury. West Dedham, Randolph, So. Brain- 
tree, Canton, and Foxboro’. Five of these 
were large mass meetings, some of the 
largest, and with the best results that we 
have yet held. Not only earnest friends, 
but a few opponents also, seconded the call 
to hold these meetings, and allowed their 
names to be published upon the bills. 
Leading people of each place addressed 
the meetings with us, and excellent music, 
organ, piano, violin, and vocal, has been 
furnished. 

The interesting fact that the receipts 
were larger than for any previous month, 
I am glad to give to the friends of this 
cause. The collections, memberships, and 
donations amounted to $301.47. $24.50 
also was pledged, but not yet paid. All 
the names taken at the meetings in these 
towns and cities were new members. The 
following is a list of the new and old sub- 
scribers for March: 


MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS, 





MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 





March, 1886. 


Henry H. Faxon.....+++++ PPrerTT TTT itiT 
A. R. and Abby 8. Faulkner.....-. «+++ 30 
Hon. Elijah A. Morse .....-eseeeeeeeees 10 
Mra. Albert M. Chase ...-+ceeeseecceees 10 
Mrs. Eliea H. Church.......- erccccceres 1 
b. W. Fi 
James 8, Shepherd.......ccceeeeeeceees 
Elijah Bent. .....csccccccccoccccecoveces 
Eveline A. T. Smith and “Friend”’...... 
kh. C. T e 
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bobo toto ora 
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8S. J, Blaisdell....... 
Mrs. M. A. P. Clark..... 
Lawrence Grinmell....ccccccceeeeeeeeee 
Lowell C. Holt.cccccces coves coccccese 
S. APrmetrond.....cccccccccccsccscccces 
Miss Stella Hall.....-..+-- 

Anna Meeker.....-+.0+e0+ 

Be J. Taylot cccoscccccece 

Roland Worthington 
Mra. Bessie Barr.....+..sceeeeeeeeeeses 
Sarah P. Gerry,....ss-eeeeeeeeee eocceee 
Rev. W. H. Fish ....ccsccccssees eoccee 
Mrs. Sarah E. Deland 
Sibylla A. Bailey......ccescscceceereces 
Mra. M. 8. M. Caldwell....sccceceseeees 
Mre. E. N. Li. Walton. ccccccscccccccece 
Mrs. F. M. Lee. cccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Sarah ID. Frothingham..........e.+ee0+ 
Mere. M. BR. DOCG ec ccccccccccccccccccecs 













New Bedford (no name 
Mrs. E. J. Corey... 


Mra. F, 1). 2 
Hon. Winslow Battles.....-++eeeeecceee 
Ebenezer Moulton....eeececeseeeccccecs 
Dr. E. R. Allen.... 
Mra. Edith Taylor.....cce.ceccecceceess 
Mias Sarah Shankland... ...cceeeeeeseee 
Mra. Lizzie C. Winslow .......eeeeeeees 
Dr. W. M. Babbitt .ccccccccccsccccscces 
A, Friend cceccccescccccesscvcccececesce 
Mrs. Albert Hawes....ccccsccccccevesee 
Mra. A. Tee CRRGG. cccccce svcccccscccses 
Miss J. K. 
Mrs. B. F. 





A. Friend. cccccssevcsccccccessscccsesece 
A, Brietdeccccccccvcccccccccecccccoceces 
Miss Nathalie Bent.......+ceceeeceeence 
Mrs. Sarah Richards.......-seeseeeeees 
Mrs. James Lord.. 
Mrs. Wm. Bens 
Miss J. Benge .. 
Mrs. J. Wentwo 





Mrs. Abner Upham 
George Pellew ....... 
F. L. Pushaw .....+.- 
Mire. BK. Dean@ecsvscccccccccccscscccccces 








Miss M. E. Gray ...--sccceseccseeceeees 
A. J. Nichole....ccccccccccsescccccccces 
Mrs, John 8. Dill. 
B. P. Oliver ..ccccsccccccccvccsccccccece 
Mrs. Esther H. P. Sumner......-..+-+.- 
William Carpenter .....ceeceeeeeeeeeees 
Mra. David Carpenter ......+-e.eeeeeeee 
Mra. Charles Slocum ......0seeeeeeeeees 
Mra. D. L. Shepard .. 
Mrs. J. W. Leonard.. 
Mrs. Mary C. Howard....... 


CORA 
casita 


CATHOLIC WOMEN MAY ELECTIONEER. 
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Editors Woman's Journal : 

Among the most important news of the 
week is the decision of Pope Leo XIIT., in 
favor of the Primrose League. ‘This great 
League, it will be remembered, contains 
three hundred thousand English ladies of 
fashionable society, from duchesses to 
squires’ wives and daughters. ‘They are 
banded together for the very purpose 
which we are told in America is so dread- 
ful, vulgar, and debasing. ‘These conser- 
vative ladies are organized, not to seek the 
ballot nor to use it,—that might be done 
quietl y,—but to electioneer, to canvass for 
votes, to support their candidates in every 
reputable way, and to influence men to 
vote for them! Now comes Bishop Bag- 
shawe, with horror denouncing these wom- 
en who so ‘tunsex themselves.” He for- 
bids the Catholic women of his diocese to 
join this unorthodox body. But the ladies 
differ from the bishop, and the matter be- 
ing carried to his ecclesiastical superiors 
at Rome, the Pope decides that the wom- 
en have done perfectly right to join the 
League; the Propaganda affirm that no 
Roman authority has objected to their 





doing so; and Bishop Bagshawe is obliged 
to withdraw his prohibition. 

All honor to Pope Leo XIII.! Let the 
Catholic women of America observe that 
the Pope himself sanctions their exercis- 
ing the right of self-government. ‘This 
noble act takes rank with the bull of his 
predecessor in 1808, under which no true 
Catholic could hold a slave. With the 
conservative women of England, the House 
of Lords, the Conservative party of Can- 
ada, and the Catholic Church, all turning 
their faces toward the light, verily ‘the 
stars in their courses fight” for liberty! 

New York, April, 1886. H. W. 

a ae 
HOW WOMEN’S MONEY GOES. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

‘Congressional funerals have been so 
prolific of scandal,” says a Washington 
letter to a St. Louis paper, “that many 
statesmen and their wives insist that there 
shall never be a Congressional funeral in 
their families. Indecent indulgence in 
champagne and other wines at government 
expense, on these solemn occasions, have 
so disgraced the ceremonies that mourning 
widows had to request the Congres- 
sional committee to cease its uproar for 
decency’s sake. It was after the exposure 
of the conduct of one of these convivial 
funeral committees and the disgraceful ex- 
penses of it, that Mrs. Carlisle said her 
husband should have decent burial if he 
died in office, and no committee should 
ever junket at his expense.” 

Male housekeeping is notoriously ex- 
travagant. Our political housekeeping 
has no women in it. Cc. C. i. 
a 


SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN WESTFIELD. 


WESTFIELD, APRIL 5, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On the evening of the 26th ult., the 
lyceum connected with the Westfield High 
School held an open meeting and was 
greeted with a crowded house. ‘The pro- 
gramme was a very attractive one, but the 
interest seemed to centre in the discussion 
of the following question: ‘Shall the Elec- 
tive Franchise be Granted to Woman?”™ 
The disputants were equally divided, rep- 
resenting both sexes. The sympathies of 
the audience seemed evenly balanced, as 
was evinced by the applause. Nodecision 
was rendered as to the merits of the ques- 
tion; but the merits of the arguments 
were emphatically in favor of the affirma 
tive, and were so decided by the president. 
The young, as well as those of a larger 
growth, are bound to keep the ball a-roll- 
ing. JAMES NOBLE, 








Fine CLotrurno.—Messrs. Macullar, Parker & 
Company authorize certain statements about 
their ready-made Spring Overcoats and Business 
Suits, which statements, they claim, cannot be 
successfully contradicted. They are entitled to 
consideration, and will receive it. These are 
( Arst) that the goods have an absolute all-wool 
basis; (second) that this substantial foundation 
is supplemented with trimmings and workman- 
ship that are as good as those of the best custom 
work; and (third) that they are sold at 25 per 
cent. less than custom-work prices. As between 
old-time high charges and the modern school of 
low rates and poor goods, Macullar, Parker & 
Company maintain their own position, and pre- 
sent the profitable medium of trade to the judi- 
cious buyers of city and country. 


We HAVE received as latest music from Oliver 
Ditson & Co., ‘Tripping o’er the Hills,” Andante 
and Schottische, by Milton; “7lst N. Y. Reg’t 
March,” by Joyce; *“lempest Galop,” by Rollin- 
son; “Clasping Hands” Waltzes, by J. Hecker; 
“Etta Gavotte,” by Rudolf King; “Green Moun- 
tain Waltz,” by Clarence J. Sargent; “Southern 
Warbler” Waltz, by James Fairfield; “Violet 
Polka Mazurka,” by Ed. Miller; “Daisy Schot- 
tische,”” by Ed. Miiller,—all for the piano. For 
songs: “Our Boy is at Home by the Fireside,” 
words and music by L. B. Mitchell; ‘The First 
Toboggan,’’ words by B. A., music by J. de W. 
G.; “In Yonder Land So Bright and Fair,” song 
and chorus, words and music by Leonard Mar- 
shall; “Saved from the Deep,” song by Arthur 
Chapman and Arthur W. Marchant; “Only as 
High as my Heart, Love,” song by Alice Gray 
Cowan and G. A. Veazie, Jr.; ‘The Indignant 
Pollywog,” song by M. Eytinge and P. R. O. Y.; 
“Awake Saturnia,” recitative and aria from Han- 
del’s opera, “Semele.” 





Tue Pansy, published by D. Lothrop & Co., 
is an illustrated monthly containing from thirty- 
five to forty pages of reading matter prepared 
especially for the boys and girls. Each month 
they will be introduced to some wonderful man 
or celebrated woman. This department is in the 
hands of Faye Huntington. ‘Around the Fam- 
ily Lamp,” a department conducted by Margaret 
Sidney, helps the boys and girls to wholesome 
amusement for home evenings. She is also fur- 
nishing a serial which runs through the current 
year, much to the little folks’ delight. 





Tue SprinG Montus are undoubtedly the best 
in which to purify the blood and strengthen the 
system, because at this time the body is most sus- 
ceptible to the beneficial effects of a reliable 
medicine like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The feeling 
of debility, languor, and lassitude, caused by the 
changing season, is entirely overcome, and scrof- 
ula and all humors are expelled from the blood 
by the powerful reviving and purifying influences 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Do not delay — Take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. It is made by C. I. 
Hood & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Sold 
by all druggists. 100 Doses One Dollar. 





For the Laundry, James Pyle’s Pearline is in- 
valuable. It cleanses the most delicate fabric 
without injuring it, and saves a vast amount of 
wearisome labor. For sale by grocers. 





You must examine those beautiful kid and 
suede gloves just received by Miss Fisk, 31 Tem- 
ple Place. 





Pvre Boop is absolutely necessary in order 
to enjoy perfect health. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
purifies the blood and strengthens the system. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women's Club. — On Monday, 
April 12, at 3.30 P. M., Mre. A. A. Claflin will read a 
paper on the Political Aspects of the Labor Question. 





Sunday Notice.—Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, Sunday, April 11, 
3P.M., Mrs. M. E. Ives will deliver an address on 
“Truth, and Ite Relations to Woman.” 

Visiting Cards.—During the next Thirty Days I 
will send you one dozen beautifully Written Visitin 
Cards for ouly 30 cents; two dozen, 50 cents. Speci- 
mens sent for 10 cents. Lessons by mail. Address 
Lispig E. Anspes, Camden, Mich. 


-““THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carrvil Co., Il.) tells how students with smal! 
means can, by the *‘PecuNIARY Alp System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FREE 


“MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 
Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 


Send 4 cents in stamps to A. H. COBB, 33 Battery- 
march St., Boston, Mass., for hia Treatise on the skin. 
How to prevent the hands chapping, and preserve a 
healthful complexion. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 

A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
BRYN MAWR, PA. Offers courses for graduate 
and undergrad uate students in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, English, French, Old French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old German— 
History, Political Science, Chemistry, Biology and 
Botany. Instruction given in Philosophy and Physics. 
Well-equipped Laboratories. Gymnasium, with Dr. 
Sargent's apparatus. Apomsetions for the fellowsbips 
given next oad in Greek, English, Mathematics, His- 
tory and Biology, should be made at an early date. 
For Program, address as above. 


GLOVES 
Miss M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has just received her stock of 


KID aid SUEDE GLOVES 


Made especially to her order by the first 
manufacturers in Paris, 








COUNTRY 
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SEASHORE. 


We invite the attention of those 
who are about refurnishing their 
Summer Cottages to our large as- 
sortment of marked-down Car- 
petings and Rugs. A fine collec- 
tion of 


Daghestan 
Rugs 


At $10 Each. 
ENGLISH 


oodstock 
Carpets 


At $12 and upwards. 


Our Importations of 


NA MATTINGS 


are now all in stock. As we own 
these at old values, we shall sell 
them at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


We are also offering a large line 
of MARKED-DOWN 


Sandard Brussels 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


558 & 560 Washington St. 


A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


o DIRIGO 
are 
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CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 
Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent 
housekeepers. 

Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMON T STREET, BOSTON MASS. 
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Can now, by calling at CENTRAL BLEACHERY 
78 Washington Street, nearly opposite Tempie Plage’ 
or at STORER’S BLEACHERY, 673 Washington 
Street, head of Beach Street, have their Hats cleansed 


or colored and made into the latest spring styles, 
New patterns received daily. 


NEW ENGLAND ) 
Conservatory of Musie 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


ene Instruction in Piano, Organ 
Violtn, and all Orchestral and Band Instry. 
ments, Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Hay. 
mony, Theory, Composition, and Orchestra 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning Drawing 
Painting, Modelling, Portraiture; Fy, neh 
German and Italian Languages; Oratory: 
English Branches. Elegant Home, : 


Eminent Teachers in Every Department, 


Building all heated by steam and lighted by elee. 
tricity. Open to visitors week days. 

Tuition: 35, #5, 310, 315 and #20; Board, room 
ight, he at, elevator, ete., #45 to 875 per term, . 


Free Collateral Advantages. 


Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, 
Classes, etc., in all 180 hours per term. 
For further information call on or address 


- 
E. TOURJEE, Director, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


THE NEW NORTHWEST, 


The Only Woman Suffrage Journal on 
the Pacifie Coast. 





Chorus 








It was established in 1871, and is issued 
EVERY THURSDAY at 
PORTLAND, OREGON, 


BY THE 


DUNIWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


THe NEw NORTHWEST is a neat, eight-page week. 
ly, independent in politica and religion; printed ip 
clear type, oncream tint book paper, and containg 
an excellent variety of Jiterature, both of prose and 
poetry. It is vigorous in its editorial columns, clean 
in language, pure in tone, and enjoys pithy contribu. 
tions from numerous bright writers. 

Its Letters of ‘Travel, concerning various portions 
of the Pacific Northwest, from the pen of ABIGAIL 
SCOTT DUNIWAY, its senior editor, are a promi. 
nent and interesting feature. Aside from all this, it is 
the outspoken champion of the industrial and politi. 
cal advancement of Women. 

A year’s numbers of the paper will make a most 
interesting volume. It will contain more poetry than 
a 300-page book, and more stories than a magazine, 
while it will prove a reservoir of facts and news in 
relation to moral and progressive movements, 

On March llth, the publication of a New Serial 
Story, entitled ‘A Litt_te HeaTHEN,” written for 
the New Nortuwest by Geo. P. WHEELER, was 
commenced. It is a story of much power. Back 
numbers supplied. 

Its advertising columns are never soiled by disrepu- 
table announcements, and, owing to its Large Sub- 
scription List, and the tact that it is the only journal 
of its kind on the Pacific Coast, it is unsurpassed as 
an Advertising Medium for those who wish to reach 
the homes of the Pacific Northwest. 


Sy Send Stamps for Sample Copy. 
TERMS (STRICTLY IN ADVANCE): 


ONE YOAF ceccecevecccccccccccccccccscecccss $2.50 
WER WORENG ¢ cecccctvevessccccestodocscocce 1,50 
Three months .....+....+ PTTTITTITiTTiTiTTre 75 
; Address 
THE DUNIWAY PUBLISHING CO., 





Proprietors New Nortuwest, 


Portland, Oregon. 


LADIES 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & 60., 


178 and 179 Tremont 8t. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 


MADAME DAMOREAU, 


STUDIO OF ART, 
125 Tremont St., Room 5. 


Ancient and all kinds of Modern Art Needle Work 





Original Drawings for all Kinds of Work. 


Lessons in Flower Painting—in Oils—Lustra, 
Tapestry, Paris Tinting. 
STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 


Fresh Made Butter 


offered in this market, It is now on sale at 
reasonable prices at our Store, 


386 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Our business is that of dealing in FRESH 
MILK ard CREAM, and this BUTTER i* 
made from the excess of the supply above 
the demand for Milk and Cream, The Cream 
is Clarified by the Centrifugal Machine, and; 
consequently, more pure than Butter made 
from any other process. It may not be ut- 
derstood that but few creameries run through 
the winter, and that most of the Butter noW 
in the market was made last season, and bY 
this time has lost its fresh flavor; therefore 
we think it opportune to invite the public t@ 
inspect our goods. 


Cc. BRICHAM & CO. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE pLacE 
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